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MR. MOTLEY vice MR. REVERDY JOHNSON. 


M*® REVERDY JOHNSON returns from England and Mr. Motley 
takes his place. There is, perhaps, no more unpopular American— 
we mean with:his countrymen—than Mr. Reverdy Johnson at this moment. 
And yet if people who are prejudiced against him were to ask themselves 
in sober candor why, most of them would find it difficult to frame a reason- 
able answer. Mr. Johnson was sent to England mainly for one thing—to 
effect a satisfactory settlement of the 4/abama claims. Now, although the 
treaty to which he obtained the assent of the British government has just 
been rejected by our own, it is altogether improbable that any better settle- 
ment—any settlement more favorable to the substantial interests of Amer- 
ican citizens—will ever peaceably be effected by Mr. Motley or any one else. 
The general persuasion of the London press, which has been of late put 
forward with considerable bluntness, is that Mr. Reverdy Johnson cajoled 
the English government into granting better terms than were strictly 
consistent either with the rights of the case or with the honor of the 
English nation. Mr. Johnson’s social blandishments, his continual flow of 
honeyed words for all people and things English, blinded both Lord Stanley 
and the public, say these journals, to the merits of the question at issue ; 
at least so far as to lead to an assent to a one-sided arrangement. We dis- 
cussed the points of the protocol at considerable length some time ago, 
and our readers can judge for themselves of the reasonableness of this 
view. It is proper, however, that the people of this country should clearly 
understand how the English public regard this matter. There is not the 
least doubt that the news of the rejection of the treaty by the United 
States Senate has been received in England with profound astonishment. 
The impression there has been that the American minister, having played 
an exceedingly bold, adroit, and successful game, had won more from the 
Foreign Office than it ought to have conceded. The anti-American jour- 
nals and politicians were bitter in denouncing the treaty, and scarcely any, 
after the first blush, regarded it with favor. England, they declared, was 
made by it to truckle to the United States in a manner not only derogatory 
but imprudent. Even the Sfectator, a paper which as regards our affairs 
is a sort of ratiocinative New York Zribune, and which has earned signal 
discredit with many of its countrymen for its strong “ Americanism,” said of 
Mr. Johnson: “ He was most desirous to gain all he could for the govern- 
ment he served. He put forward enormous demands, but pro- 
fessed enormous friendship. Never was such love as he expressed for all 
mankind, and specially English mankind, and never were such proofs of 
that love asked from those he loved so fondly. We were the greatest, the 
noblest, the bravest race under the sun ; his own cousins ; people of whom 
he was proud ; a race whose literature was the common heritage of two 
worlds ; men without compare save in America, and of necessity and 
nature America’s eternal and most sure allies. Being all that, what more 
natural than that we should prove it all by acknowledging that we were 
always in the wrong, by conceding every demand, by offering any amount of 
dollars, by signing any sort of agreement made to seem fair by the introduction 
of the phrase ‘ international arbitration.” 

Here, in the words of America’s greatest friend—or rather, perhaps, we 
should say the greatest friend of the Republican party—among English 
journals, the only one indeed occupying a leading position among the edu- 
cated classes, is the whole matter in a nutshell: Mr. Johnson only suc- 
ceeded in getting the treaty he did by a series of official and social flat- 
teries perhaps unparalleled in the history of diplomacy. Had he attempted 
any other course he must have failed. All specific accounts of the temper 
of the British government and people, and all general views of the intrinsic 
merits of the situation, concur in establishing this conclusion. And yet, in 
apparently seeking to justify the displeasure with which Mr. Johnson has 
been regarded in this country, the Sfectator goes on to say: “ He had 
courted the latter (the English) while he plundered them, and the former, 
the Americans, were so wroth with the courtship that they angrily rejected 
the spoil. ‘To them Mr. Johnson seemed almost a traitor, his pleasant 
speeches insults, his courtesies to Messrs. Laird and Roebuck derelictions 
of duty, his assertions of kinship humiliating concessions ; and they rose 
at last into such a fit of jealous irritation that they would have nothing to 
Say to the treaty because it had been gained by cozening words. Like 
litigants in a county court, they panted not to obtain redress, but to put 
their opponents in the box and make them admit themselves in the wrong.” 
Which is merely another way of saying that the American people are angry 
with their envoy for pursuing the only possible course by which the end he 
was sent to compass, the ainicable adjustment of the A/adama claims, had 
any chance of being accomplished. We confess that we find it difficult to 
understand what sort of instructions Mr. Motley can receive which, while 
aiming to satisfy the American people by making his conduct as different 
as possible from Mr. Johnson’s, can yet be expected to eventuate in his 
negotiating a more satisfactory treaty. If our countrymen want war at 





any price, we have not the least doubt they can be accommodated ; and in 
that case Mr. Chandler, of Michigan, might be a more suitable minister 
than Mr. Motley. But how they can look for a peaceful settlement more 
advantageous than was promised by the rejected treaty, through a line of 
diplomacy precisely, and doubtless offensively, the opposite of the line by 
which that treaty was negotiated, we fail to perceive. We hold that Eng- 
land has often treated this country with unjustifiable arrogance, and admit, 
while we regret, that this has generated animosity in the hearts of most 
Americans toward the mother country which leads our countrymen to be 
only too ready to seek occasion for misunderstanding. If this animosity 
must lead sooner or later to war, however, we freely acknowledge that we 
should prefer the United States to have a sounder cause of quarrel than is 
now likely to grow out of the A/abama claims. We are disposed to go as 
far as any in sustaining with jealous solicitude the national honor, but 
we doubt whether that honor demands greater concessions from Great Bri- 
tain than were obtainable under the provisions of the Johnson-Clarendon 
treaty ; we doubt whether the English people will not be of a very obstinate 
opinion that that treaty conceded as much as their own national honor will al- 
low ; and we doubt whether Mr. Motley, great as is our respect for his abili- 
ties, can make any better arrangement with Lord Stanley or his possible 


HE advantage of enlisting in behalf of a desired political measure 
every available social influence is so manifest as to require no proof. 
The power of such organizations as the Carlton, Brookes’s, and the Reform 
Clubs, in London, has become matter of history, and the force lately wielded 
among ourselves by the Union League associations is passing into the 
same domain. Experience shows that men who agree in advocating a par- 
ticular measure, or set of measures, are most likely to make their advocacy 
effectual when they come together habitually, under circumstances that 
unite the amenities of refined social intercourse with facilities for pushing 
the desired political objects. We believe the time is ripe for the establish- 
ment in New York of a society whose purpose can scarcely be better de- 
scribed than by calling it the Reform Club ; and that the body now known 
as the Free Trade League might well constitute the basis or nucleus of 
such an organization. 

Partly as a consequence of the peculiar hardships under which the 
people now labor, and which they are learning to see are in a considerable 
degree the fruit of an extravagant protective policy, and partly because of 
the disinterested activity of the Free Trade League, a belief in the sound- 
ness as well as the vast importance of the principles of Free Trade is 
getting to be more general in this country than ever before ; the time is 
highly favorable, therefore, for fresh efforts toward the formation of a 
great Free Trade Party. The idea of Reform, however, considered as the 
name of the proposed club, may include something more than an un- 
shackled commerce. It may include the purgation and regeneration of 
the Civil Service, the exposure and punishment of corruption in public 
servants, the representation of minorities, the abolition of an elective judi- 
ciary, and other measures tending to good government and public prosper- 
ity. We suggest the Free Trade League as the basis of a Reform Club for 
several reasons. The first is that the cause of Free Trade would be ma- 
terially benefited by the push, the éc/at, and the spreading influence of such 
a club ; and the cause of Free Trade, at this juncture, is in need of just such 
aid. The League, moreover, has among its members not only active young 
men, whose enthusiasm would stimulate them to carry out in a suitable 
manner the practical work of organizing the club, but men of such char- 
acter and social position among their seniors as to assure from the outset 
public confidence and respect. Again, while it may be that there are free- 
traders who do not favor some special reformatory project, such, for ex- 
ample, as Mr. Jenckes’s Civil Service bill, yet it is certain that free-traders in 
general are men of advanced views, who advocate the ends aimed at by the 
measures we have named, and, broadly speaking, all progressive and reform- 
atory ends, however they may differ as to the means by which they are to 
be attained. There is thus a common ground on which a great number of 
earnest and patriotic thinkers may profitably meet ; and a Reform Club 
would certainly constitute an excellent means whereby the intelligence and 
influence of such thinkers could be conveniently aggregated and effectively 
employed. 

There are many gentlemen in the community, who have not only brains 
but influence and money, who see the needless and increasing evils that 
afflict the state, and who would gladly do something to remedy them ; but who 
feel that their mere votes are of little avail, and know not precisely how to 
apply for good the means within their control. Such individuals would be 
attracted by the name and purposes of a Reform Club, and forces that are 
now unemployed would so be utilized to the public benefit. Indeed, it 
would hardly be too sanguine to expect that the choicest and ripest intel- 
lects in the community would be brought together by such a club, and that 
it would, in this respect, be more creditable to the metropolis and to the 
country than any similar society yet founded in the United States. The 


attractions of daily intercourse with numbers of other minds, all of which 
had dwelt more or less upon elevated and patriotic subjects, should certainly 
have an improving effect upon each individual intelligence ; and qualities 
and capacities would be thus brought into play that might have lain dormant 
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under circumstances less propitious. It is quite true that an organization 
like the Free Trade League to some extent furnishes these advantages ; 
but every one familiar with the matter will admit that this extent must fall 
short of the facilities of a club. Stated meetings for business purposes are 
always more or less dry, and a pretty constant supply of enthusiasm is 
required to prompt regular attendance. Each member is apt to think thata | 
sufficient quorum will be present without himself, and the effect of numbers 
and of variety of thought and suggestion is thus irregularly diminished. 
Beside this, in a business population like ours, the day meetings custom- 
ary with the Free Trade League labor under drawbacks that can hardly 
be overcome. It is easy to say that people ought to make their private busi- 
ness subservient to the public good, and that when they profess themselves 
stanch friends of a particular reform it is their duty to sacrifice themselves 
for its advancement ; yet if the object to be gained is the triumph of the 
principles of free trade and not the censorship of individual morals, it will 
be wise to bring to bear the greatest number of easily applied forces, and 
to give the convenience of the situation precedence of its ethical claims. 
The Free Trade League has lately shown great vitality and energy, as we 
have already observed ; but it is probable that it never holds a meeting 
that would not be stronger and more effective but for the absence of valu- 
able members whom business keeps away. Ina Reform Club, at which 
meetings could be held in mass or in committee by day or night, according 
to convenience, the advantage.would be serious. It has proved to be great 
in London, and, for obvious reasons, would be still greater in New Vork. 
We earnestly hope that the suggestion of this article will bear fruit, and 
that none will be prejudiced against it on account of its source. There 
are plenty able to further the project who, while they may have been 
opposed in other respects, can harmonize with enthusiasm in this. There 
is room for a Reform Club in the metropolis. New York has none occu- 
pying such a position as it would fill, or anything even distantly resembling 
such a position, and there are members of prominent clubs who would be 
better pleased and better suited than they are by membership in the kind 
of club we propose. ‘The good that such a body could effect for the com- 
munity at large can hardly be over-estimated, and the stimulus it would 
afford to intellectual activity at the capital of the nation is beyond dispute. 
We hope the plan may be carried into effect, and that it will be done by 
the Free Trade League. Should that body undertake the creation of a 
Reform Club with the energy and zeal that have lately characterized its 


proceedings, the successful and permanent establishment of such a club 
might be set down at once as a certainty. 





“SOMETHING NEW AND STRANGE.” 


O an observant mind the late Spring Opening, with its fresh avalanche 

of impossible bonnets and unimaginable robes, may have suggested 
some curious reflections. If, as the poet of poets assures us, there be 
sermons in stones, and books in the running brooks, why should there not 
be homilies in round hats and warnings in walking-dresses? Tous, there is 
something of deeper significance than the lightness of the subject would seem 
to warrant in these fantastic freaks of the ever-changeful Fashion. It 
is not in itself, except, perhaps, to the treasurer of the family or the purveyor 
of the modes, a matter of very grave importance that with every suc- 
cessive season the votaries and victims of the fickle goddess should 
have to change the manner of their livery, that the dress which was 
stylish and becoming last week should suddenly prove to be anti- 
quated and dowdy to-day: Fashion’s caprices, after all, are only 
reflections from the capricious minds of the lovely beings who are at 
once Fashion’s arbiters and slaves. It is not so remarkable, indeed we 
should rather count on it, that the thing which pleased them yesterday 
should fail to please them to-day ; but there is something almost portentous 
in the violence and swiftness of these changes. And following out the 
train of reflection thus suggested, we are surprised to find in this only one 
of many signs of what seems to be the spirit of the times. Not alone in 
fashion, but in politics, in business, in the social economy, in religion, we 
are consumed bya thirst for change. New and unheard-of" styles of gar- 
ments flutter in our thoroughfares, new systems of laws govern our 
states, new men are dragged from native obscurity to occupy rather 
than fili our public places, new moral codes are devised to regulate 
an altered society, new faiths supplant the old. More and more every 
day the rage for mere novelty, the impatience and disdain of precedent, 
grows and takes possession of us. Nothing is too wild or improbable for 
belief, so long as it differs totally from what we have been in the habit of 
believing. That cautious conservatism of our forefathers which stood 
upon the ancient ways, and hesitated long to admit that innovation could 
be improvement, we have cast aside with scorn. For us to know that a 
thing is new, is to have assurance of its excellence. Age has ceased to be 
a title of respect or a claim to reverence, and ail the idols of a past we 
despise are falling before our iconoclastic fury. 

Doubtless to some future contemplator, though scarcely a praiser, of 
our time, this will occur as the prominent and curious characteristic of the 
age—its iconoclastic and innovating spirit. We do not observe it, or only 
partially and at rare intervals, in some one of those flashes of intuitive 
consciousness which supply the lack of historical perspective. Even then 
we are far from realizing the depth of its influence or the magnitude of its 
results ; but we see enough to appreciate the singularity of its processes. 











We see around us men and women clad in strange raiment and walking in 
strange ways, whose main ambition seems to be to differ from others and 
even from their former selves, whose sole prayer is the Pharisee’s thank- 
offering that they are not as others about them. We find the old-fashioned 
virtues forgotten and in disgrace, and things which we once held for vices 
set up in our high places and crowned with all our laurels. We see our 
national polity radically changed by men whose sole criterion of right in 
their sweeping alterations seems to be newness, and whose contempt for 
tradition and teaching is only less surprising than their worship of chimera 
and folly. Society is in the hands of people whose names are as new, but 
scarcely as bright as their gold, and the marriage altar is avowedly lit with 
the fires of the darker Venus. Even our God, when we come to examine 
Him, is a strange God, who interests himself in primary meetings and takes 
bibulous Congressmen and flatulent chaplains into His intimate and secret 
councils ; a God who waits at the door of His Temple while the High 
Priests offer incense to the money-changers within—the God, in short, of 
Mr. Beecher and Mr. Newman, not the Gop of Moses and the Mount. 

A rather wise man said rather long ago that there was nothing new under 
the sun. Perhaps, if he had been wise enough to have lived till our more 
enlightened day, he might have found reason to revise his opinion. It was 
almost impossible that our frantic and desperate chase for novelty should 
go entirely unrewarded. Our steam-engines and sewing-machines may 
have had their archetypes in the pyramidal Patent Office of some antedi- 
luvian Ptolemy ; the preposterous creeds which clothe us in unhallowed com- 
fort may be only the cast-off exuvize of some long dead error ; the very crimes 
whose originality consoles us may be only the late found heritage of the 
intestate Cities of the Plain. But though our hunt for that which Solomon 
disbelieved in has won us only Dead Sea apples that turn to ashes in the 
bite, we shall have given to the world in the novelty of our example a fruit 
which is sounder though not less bitter. The spectacle of a people 
enriched with all the harvested wisdom of all the ages, beaconed with a thou- 
sand warning lights, blessed with every conceivable aid and adjunct of ma- 
terial prosperity, of mental enlightenment, and moral greatness, de liber- 
ately flinging aside its high birthright, dethroning and dishonoring intellect 
and virtue to abase itself at the feet of ignorance and crime, deliberately 
rushing to wreck and ruin, with 

“Lust at the prow and Mammon at the helm,” 


—such a spectacle surely is a new thing under the sun. When the crash 
comes we shall find it, perhaps, not the pleasantest of novelties, but it 
will, probably, be the most lasting. 

Perhaps, if we chose to reflect a little, we might find the means to jus- 
tify our craving for change in a way that would be not less satisfactory 
and much less pernicious. Simplicity in dress and manners, honesty and 
devotion to country in politics, purity in domestic life, piety in religion— 
these would be innovations strange enough to gratify all our hunger. But 
such hope is wildest vagary. The current runs down too swiftly ; it is 
only the strong swimmers, not the idle floaters, that love to go against the 
stream. And so we all sweep on—toward what sea? 








POPULAR TEACHING. 


R. GREELEY, who exhibits of late decided signs of alarm over the 

rising strength of the free-trade revival, took occasion last week 

to object to the plan of popular education adopted by the Free ‘Trade 

League, as indicated by the employment of Professor Perry to lecture in 

support of their cherished principles. Mr. Greeley thinks that instruction 

thus conveyed to the popular mind must needs be of a flimsy and super- 
ficial character. He says in the Zrébune, April 22: 

“We may be allowed to say that popular lectures upon subjects that embrace 
a wide range of facts, a great knowledge of practical details, a large, and at the 
same time an exact, history of national experiences ina perplexing variety of con- 
“ditions, and an industrious comparison of data, which only the most cautious 
and sedulous study’ can command, are very apt to be superficial and illusory in 
proportion to their popularity ; and we may add that the ad captandum style and 
drift generally adopted is specially liable to the charge of charlatanism. For illus- 
tration, let us look a moment at the neat little dozen of free-trade aphorisms in 
which the League has embodied for popular use the soul and substagce of its 
doctrines,” etc., etc. 

Mr. Greeley is quite right. Unlike most things that appear in his 
paper, the statement embodied in this paragraph is at once disagreeable to 
the masses and logically accurate. It is perfectly true that popular lec- 
tures upon subjects that embrace all the things Mr. Greeley mentions 
“are very apt to be superficial and illusory, in proportion to their popular- 
ity.” They are not, however, certain to be so; and there is no better way 
of insuring against such a contingency than by putting in the field as 
public instructors men like Professor Perry, who possess and have at their 
fingers’ ends “ a wide range of facts, a great knowledge of practical details, 
a large, and at the same time an exact, history of national experiences in a 
perplexing variety of conditions, and an industrious comparison of data, 
which only the most cautious. and sedulous study can command.” Mr. 
Greeley’s general proposition is sound enough, whether applied to lectures 
advocating free trade or lectures advocating protection. We may add 
that it is equally applicable to newspaper articles on these or any other sub- 





jects. If, however, it is peculiarly or emphatically applicable to anything, 
it is to those tenets of extreme, unrestrained democracy of which Mr. 





Greeley has been all his life so diligent and successful an expounder. 
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There may be benefits in those tenets to outweigh their evils ; but no 
sane man who has nota point to carry with a crowd can deny that such 
tenets or their exposition are apt to be superficial and illusory in proportion 
to their popularity ; or that the ad captandum style and drift generally 
adopted in such exposition is specially liable to the charge of charlatanism ; 
and that this is true in a striking degree of journals, like the Zridwne, that 
have wide circulation and extended popularity. A remarkable proof of 
this is, that in such journals we never by any chance see anything like crit- 
icism of democratic institutions. It is susceptible of positive demonstra- 
tion that, without such criticism, democratic institutions cannot perma- 
nently exist in this or any other country. Every tolerable proficient in 
political history will concede this without demur. Yet the most widely 
circulated newspapers in the country, which are also necessarily those most 
closely wedded to extreme democracy, never for an instant permit in their 
columns that preserving salt of criticism without which the system they 
profess to worship is certain to rot and decay. “As we are bound to be- 
lieve that the conductors of successful newspapers are exceptionally saga- 
cious men, the fact we mention admits of but one inference, which is, 
that they do not choose to risk present popularity and influence even for the 
sake of the stability and permanence of the political principles they prefer 
to all others. A stupendous consequence of this reticence on the part 
of the press is now hanging over the country like a huge black cloud. 
The people are losing faith in democracy, not because they have heard it 
abused, but because they have never heard it other than praised. The pop- 
ular appetite has been so cloyed with intemperate and extravagant eulogies, 
there has been so little of the wholesome bitter of censure, that when the 
hour of trial comes and the people see that universal suffrage and un- 
bridled democracy do not prevent heavy taxes, do not prevent official 
corruption, do not prevent the centralizing tendencies that threaten to 
be fatal to all local self-governments, a distrust springs up of this panacea 
that was to forestall all future, as it had cured all past, political evil, and 
the country, if not ripe, as some will have it, for an empire, assuredly yearns 
for some kind of change. We quite agree with Mr. Greeley’s disapproval 
of the superficial and illusory, the ad captandum style, and the drift gene- 
rally adopted, which is specially liable to the charge of charlatanism. We 
would gladly see all these unwholesome qualities eliminated from popular 
discourses, whether delivered from rostrum or in newspaper, and whether 
they treat of commercial laws or democratic principles ; but the poor rule 
that won’t work both ways should never be forgotten here, and the candor 
and thoroughness justly bespoken for one class of discussion should be 


‘made universally applicable to all. 





MAY-DAY. 
THEN came Fayre May, the fayrest mayd on ground, 
Deckt all with dainties of her season’s pryde, . 
And throwing flowers gt of her lap around ; 
Upon two brothers’ shoulders she did ride, 
The twinnes of Leda ; each on either side 
Supported her, like to their soveraine queene. 
Lord ! how all creatures laught when her they spide, 
And leapt and daunc’t as they had ravisht beene ! 
And Cupid selfe about her fluttered all in greene. 
O sang Spenser three centuries ago, and poets before and since, from Chau- 
cer to Tennyson, have chanted the praises of the fair goddess in similar 
strains. What more natural than. that the outbreak into beauty which nature 
makes at this season should excite in people of all classes and climes feelings 
of joy and exuberant delight that find expression in pastoral ditties and rural fes- 
tivities ? But it is not in the crowded marts of commerce, not in the busy hives 
of human industry, that the “ jouissances ” of the season can be felt and appreci- 
ated. We must leave behind the dull dead miles of brick and stucco that ericlose 
the thronged sidewalks, the vitiated pent-up air of the myriad-peopled city, the 
daily routine that stifles within. us the poetry and romance of nature, and hie 
away to the sunlit skies and fields, the flowery meads and woods where the rip- 
pling of the brooks and the music of the feathered songsters recall visions of 
boyish days, when the world was one vast Eden and every one was perfectly 


happy. The old rhymers describe May asa beautiful maiden, clothed in sunshine, 


radiant with mirth and melody, scattering flowers on the earth in her festive pro- 
gress, giving a rich greenness to the young corn, and making the grass tall 
enough for the flowers to play hide-and-seek among as they are chased by the 
wind. 

A stroll in the country at this season is indescribably charming. The daz- 
zling white of the daisies and the scattering gold of the buttercups would be 


‘almost too lustrous to look upon but for the soft bordering of green in which they 


are set. We hear the song of the milkmaid in the early morning, and catch 
glimpses of the shining pail upon her head between the openings in the hedge- 
rows, or watch her as she passes through the fields with her gown tucked up to 
prevent it draggling in the dew. The grey-clad figure of the angler moves dimly 
through the morning mist that still lingers beside the river ; and the early school- 
boy, who has a long way to go, loiters and lays down his books to peep under 
almost every hedge and bush in quest of birds’ nests. The little village maiden 
tripping along on some morning errand, with the long-curtain of her cotton bon- 
net hanging down her neck, “ buttons up” her little eyes to look at us as she faces 
the sun, or shades her forehead with her hand to watch the skylark soaring and 
singing on its way to the great silvery pavilion of clouds that float aloft in the blue 
vault of heaven. Each wood-fringed field, each leafy grove, rings the live-long 
day with incessant songs. From out the sky comes the cawing of the rook, now 
faintly heard far overliead, now startling us by its sudden cry while flying so low 
that we can trace its moving shadow on the grass. In these shady recesses the 
cooing of the ring-doves falls upon the ear, and when they cease for a few mo- 
ments the interval is filled up by a general chorus, in which it is almost impossi- 
ble to distinguish one little performer from the other. From the rich green pas- 





tures.come sounds of pleasant life—the bleating of the sheep and the musical 
jingling of their bells as they move along to some fresh patch of tempting herb- 
age; the lowing of full-uddered cows that morn and night brim the milk-pails 
and make much extra work in the dairy, where the rosy-cheeked maidens sing 
merrily over their pleasant work. In the centre of the rich milk-yielding mea- 
dows stands the great farm-house, suggestive of cooling curds and whey, luscious 
cheese-cakes and custards, cream that you might cut, and strawberries growing 
in rows before the beehives in the garden; and we go along licking our lips at 
the fancied taste, and thinking how these pleasant dainties lose all their country 
flavor when carried into the distant cities. 

The Romans celebrated the season by “floralia, ” or floral games, and nations 
deriving their descent from them have continued somewhat similar festivities. In 
England, so late as a century or two ago, it was customary for the middle and 
humbler classes to go forth at an early hour to gather flowers and hawthorn 
branches, which they brought home about sunrise witi music and merry-making 
to decorate the doors and windows of their houses. To this custom the author 
of the Shepherd s Calendar alludes in his exclamation : 


ah Oh ! that I were there, 
To helpen the lads their May-bush to bear.” 


And these doggerel stanzas from an old ballad, sung by the “poor Mayers,” 
refer to the’same practice: 
** We have been employing all this night, 
And almost all this day, 
And now returnéd back agair, 
We have brought you a branch of May. 
* A branch of May we have brought you, 
And at your door it stands ; 
It is but a sprout, but it’s well budded out 
By the work of our Lorde’s hancs. 


“ The moon shines bright and the stars give a light 
A little before it is day ; 
So God bless you all, both great and small, 
And send you a joyful May.”’ 


The hawthorn bloom was commonly called “ May,” and the ceremony, the 
“bringing home the May.” An expedition to the woods was spoken of as “ going 
a-Maying.” 

“ Come let us all a-Maying go, 
And lightly trip it to and fro.” 

The lads and lasses met and danced and sang together with the freedom of 
innocence and simplicity, and even the king and queen often mingled with the 
villagers on such festive occasions. In the days of Henry VIII. the heads of 
the corporation of London went out into the high grounds of Kent to gather the 
“May,” Henry and Catherine going to meet them on their return. The fairest 
maid of the village was decorated in flowers and ribbons as Queen of the May, 
placed on a floral throne and drawn or carried through the streets in joyful pro- 
cession to the village green, where she sat in state the rest of the day, an object of 
mingled admiration and envy. Tennyson has immortalized this old relic of 
heathen days in one of the tenderest and most pathetic ballads that poet ever sang. 
In France the Queen was known as the “ Virgin of May,” and was placed under a 
gothic arch or porch, while her attendants solicited offerings “for the May” from 
the passers-by. Nearly every village or town had its “ May-pole” dressed in 
flowers and branches, with gayly-colored ribbons and wreaths of flowers suspend- 
ed from it, around which the Mayers danced nearly the whole day. Washington 
Irving, in his Sketch Book, gives a charming description of his delight at seeing, 
for the first time, one of these fragments of the olden days near the picturesque 
and ancient city of Chester. 

One curious London May custom, now nearly obsolete, was that of “walking 
the boundaries ” during what were called the “gange days.” The officials of 
each parish, attended by men armed with hammers and crowbars, and followed 
by the school-boys and all the loafers and idlers of the district, yearly walked 
around the parish boundaries. All buildings erected or obstacles of any kind 
standing in their path were demolished. Occasionally the processions gave rise 
to sharp hostilities and ended in a general scrimmage, but oiten they were varied 
by ludicrous incidents. On one occasion a deep and dirty canal was fgund cross- 
ing the line of procession, and long and profound were the consultations to pre- 
serve official robes from being soiled and yet fulfil duty’s stern behests. At length 
a shiftless individual for a consideration offered to be dragged across the filthy 
ooze. The scape-goat was accepted, and the procession after a circuitous digres- 
sion resumed itscourse. Onanother,a nobleman’s coach stood right in the way. 
Its owner was temporarily absent and the stubborn Jehu refused to move. A 
bright thought struck the foremost beadle. Opening the door, he thrust in his 
cocked hat, passed through to the opposite side, and was followed by all the rabble 
at his heels, the driver looking on in paralyzed amazement. 

In the old Alban calendar May was the second month of the year, in that of 
Romulus the third, and the fifth in the one instituted by Numa Pompilius. The 
origin of the name is somewhat doubtful, but the month was probably so called 
in honorof the Majores of the Senate under the old Roman constitution. By our 
Saxon forefathers it was named 77yi-mz/chi, as the improved herbage at that time 
enabled the cows to be milked three times a day. In the ecclesiastical calendar 
May-day is dedicated to St. Asaph, a young Welshman converted to Christianity 
by Kentigern in the sixth century, and founder of the cathedral and see of that 
name. The church built on the Elwy, a tributary of the Clwyd, flowing through 
one of the richest and most romantic valleys of North Wales, was appropriately 
named Llanelwy ; but, being destroyed by fire, the new edifice was called, in hon- 
or of its first bishop, St. Asaph. The present occupier of that see is Dr. Thomas 
Vowler Short, who was translated to it in 1846 from the bishopric of Sodor and 
Man. He is a venerable old man, in his eightieth year, with snowy hair and a 
face of singular sweetness and beauty of expression. One touching incident in 
his life deserves to be better known. Shortly after his translation he had the 
misfortune 'to lose his wife, whom he adored with more than usual constancy and 
devotion. She has been sleeping for nearly a quarter of a century beneath the 
shade of the cloister wall, but during all that time the good old bishop has never 
missed a day, in heat or cold, in sunshine or storm, in which, when at home, he 
has not visited her grave and placed upon the grassy turf that covers the remains 
of the loved one a bouquet of freshly-gathered flowers—a touching tribute to the 
memory of departed worth. 
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PROLUSIONS OF THE EXPERIENCE CLUB. 


By Frep. S. Cozzens. 


THIRD PAPER, 


66 OCTOR,” said the Colonel, “what do you think of the propriety of in- 
troducing dancing in fancy Sunday-schools ?” 

“] have often wondered why it was that they played the liveliest tunes in the 
churches during the most solemn part of the service,” replied the Doctor. 

“T never observed that,” said the Colonel. “In the most solemn part of the 
service—which is the most solemn part of the service ?” 

“When the collection is taken up, to be sure,” replied the medical man with 
great gravity. 

“Take a pinch of snuff, Doctor,” said the Colonel gallantly ; “but you have 
evaded my question. It is mostastonishing to me to witness the rapid rise of 
frivolities in connection with sacred themes. What I tell you may surprise 
you, as it did me when I first heard it, but it is nevertheless true that ‘ Old 
Hundred and Greenland’s Icy Mountain Galops’ are getting to be quite the 
rage. So why not begin at the Sunday-school, and instruct the children in the 
sacred music of the deux-temps, the redowa, and the polka ?” 

“ And you might add,” said the Doctor, “ a few lectures on religious upholstery 
and gas-fittings to complete their theological education.” 

“The matter is becoming one of serious importance,” growled out George 
Grotius. “ Frivolity is the order of the day. But there comes the Commodore.” 

[Enter Commodore. He gravely takes the arm-chair on the left-hand side of 
the fire, lights his pipe, and smokes in silence.] 

To him George Grotius : “ You look glum to-day, seafaring man! What is 
the matter ?” 

The Commodore smoked on; at last he broke silence by repeating the burden 
of a rusty old ballad : 


“* Si fortuna me torment-a 
Esperanza me content-a.’ 


“T have been vexed at seeing the number of new buildings going up in this 
respectable suburban town, every one of them with a French roofon it. French 
roofs, as we say in Jersey, are ‘good enough ;’ but even the repetition of a good 
thing becomes tiresome. The American mind wanders not out of its ordinary 
sheep-track. While it is capable of inventing such trifles as steamboats and tele- 
graphs, it has rarely employed itself upon the construction ofa symmetrical house- 
roof. I can look out of the dining-room window of my residence upon several 
efforts of genius in this line—the crowning glories of the cottages and villas in 
the surrounding country, and can safely say, that the only evidence of taste dis- 
played in any of them is that every man, in building his own roof, has taken good 
care to make it as unlike those of his neighbors as possible.” 

“ By gum,” said Uncle Benny, “’taint every man in this country that knows 
how to build a ruff.” : 

“ A rough /” echoed the Commodore ; “ I thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that 
word.” 

“ Ah!” said Dr. Dormouse, “it is in the eternal fitness of things that our 

‘ cock-loft covers ’ should be known in this country as ‘roughs.’ There is one that 
I can see from my office-window, with a hipped centre over the doorway as big as 
a pigeon-house ; the rest of the ‘rough’ extending about twenty feet each way from 
the pigeon-house, beautifully finished off at one end with a carved and orna- 
mented pediment and at the other with a truncated gable. The hind part of 
this superb structure starts off at right angles with the main ‘rough,’ and after 
affording sufficient covering for the apartments over the dining-room and 
kitchen, ends suddenly in eaves not much wider than the gutter. The effect of 
the whole is rendered still more agreeable to the eye by the chimneys, just peeping 
above the ridge-pole, which suggest the idea of a man with his hat knocked over 
his eyes. The next edifice is a regular fore-and-after, of the ancient Barnic order 
of architecture, the whole width of the ‘rough’ being parallel to the road ; while, 
beyond it, another villa is plumped down on a hill-side, with its gable end fronting 
the same road, and its ornamental chimney, in the shape of a Spanish street- 
shrine, built upon the very apex of the acute pediment.” 

“ Near to the humble tenement where J reside,” said George Grotius, “is a 
large ‘square house upon an uprising lawn, with porches and balconies in the 
Italian style. The ‘ rough’ on this (with scarcely any projecting eaves to give it 
character) rises with four equal sides to a summit, upon which is perched a huge 
wooden sentry-box with windows, surrounded by several low apoplectic chim- 
neys, that seem to be arranged around the high sentry-box on purpose to insure 
its taking fire from chance stray sparks and-high winds at the earliest moment. 
On the other side of the road is a handsome house with a-roof built in graceful 
curves, each side presenting the appearance of a Venetian awning ; the top is 
nearly flat and surrounded by a useless balustrade, heavy enough for the heav- 
iest old stone-bridge ever crossed by a feudal baron in the Waverley Novels, and 
flanked by four chunks of chimneys with ornamented tops of wonderful porosity 
and ponderosity.” 

“Go on, George Grotius,” said the Commodore,—“ ring out in plain stout 
English some account of the rise of these French roofs in their own country.” 

George Grotius, who, when not interrupted, can literally “ talk like a book” — 
or, as Uncle Benny said, “was as good as a hearin’ on a boy’s spellen’ class in 
school ”’—tuned up his sonorous pipes and began : 

* The glorious old French architect whose roofs have been so rapidly Ameri- 
canized within the past few years, whose genius is helping us out of these per- 
plexities, and thereby beautifying the exteriors as well as the interiors of our city 
and country dwellings, is also the builder of the dome of the Hépital des Inva- 
lides, the architect of the palaces of Versailles, Marly, the Great Trianon, 
and other magnificent edifices. Jules Hardouin Mansard is the nephew of Fran- 
cis Mansard, an older and greater but less ambitious architect. It is related by 
Voltaire that ‘Francis Mansard, one of the greatest architects France ever had, 
was chosen to construct the vast edifices which were projected, but he refused 
the employ unless he might have liberty to do over again what should appear to 


the privilege of reconstructing many of the so-called Mansard ‘roughs’ in this 
land of liberty! It is to an anecdote of this Francis Mansard that we prob- 
ably owe some immortal lines of Goldsmith. The story is thus told : 
“Louis XIV., taking the air in the gardens of Versailles with his courtiers, 
saw Mansard, the architect, walking through one of the alleys. He soon joined 
the old man, and Mansard taking off his hat, as was strict etiquette in the pres- 
ence of his sovereign, the Grand Monarque, lifting up his hand in friendly repre- 
hension, said, ‘ Pray keep it on. The evening is damp, and you may take cold ! 
The courtiers, who were all standing bareheaded around the king, as was the 
-custom, stared at each other at this extraordinary show of courtesy. But Louis 
XIV., observing their surprise, said, ‘Gentlemen, you appear amazed ; but learn 
this, I can makes duke or a marquis with my own breath, but Gop only can 
make a Mansard.’” 
“ Ah!” said Dr. Dormouse—“ how are you, Dr. Goldsmith ?” 

“ Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade ; 

A breath can make them, as a breath has made ; 

Buta bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 
“The improvement known as the ‘ French,’ or, more properly speaking,” con- 
tinued George Grotius, “the Mansard roof, had been nearly two hundred years in 
use on the other side of the Atlantic before it was introduced here. It was scarcely 
known in America until within a few years, Mr. Corcoran’s beautiful edifice, 
dedicated to art, and presented by its munificent owner to the city of Washington, 
being among the first, if not the very first, erected in this country. But since its 
introduction the French roof has become the rage. Quiet old family mansions, 
the representative types of a multitudinous race of wrong-headed architects, 


. have suddenly been unroofed, and the old pig-sty pediments cast aside to make 


room for the later, the more commodious, and the more elegant structure. No- 
body builds a new house now, nobody would dare to build a new house now, 
with any other style of roof than @ da Frangais. The consequence is that the 
future New Zealander, standing not upon the ruins of London Bridge and sur- 
veying the mouldering arches of St. Paul’s, but upon any railroad track running 
through a new or a middle-aged American village, would be struck with the fresh 
crop of ‘ Mansards’ that satuted his eye at every turn.” 
“Is there no danger, George,” inquired the Doctor, “of a social convulsion 
in regard to these roofs? ‘Will young Mrs. Paragon, who resides under a beau- 
tiful ‘ Mansard,’ continue fo visit old Madame Archimedes under a pig-sty pedi- 
ment? Is there no danger of fashionable people cutting the acquaintance of any 
except nice French-roof persons ?” 
“ By my soul, Doctor,” said George Grotius, “I think we had better look 
about and get the ‘ rough’ of the old Club House altered, or we shall be left out of 
society entirely ; but seriously—while we now are adopting the most ornate and 
the most commodious roof that we could adopt to give character to the great 
majority of our country houses, let us observe some few rules and not depart too 
much from the original style itself. The French, or Mansard 
roof is, properly speaking, a curb roof, in shape like this, said 
George, illustrating it by a diagram. The rafters of the roof, 
instead of continuing straight down from the ridge to the 
wails, are at a given height received on plates, which in their turn 
are supported by rafters less inclined to the horizon, whose bearing is 
through the medium of the wall-plate direcyly on the walls. Thus, the profile of 
the roof has a den¢ appearance, which gives it a sort of graceful variety that takes 
away the stiffness of the ordinary architecture of the building. To diversify this 
roof with ornamental dormer windows requires taste and tact, but its form is so 
simple that convenience in the interior arrangement will usually be guide enough 
to determine the outside places of the windows, their height, and so forth. 
“Some of these new-made roofs are carried up in straight lines from the cor- 
nice, and surmounted by a flat top. This certainly is the most economical 
shape that can be adopted, at the same time affording the greatest inside room, 
but they often give the house a top-heavy look, with rigid square lines above, 
like a mechanic’s paper cap—very useful, but not always ornamental. But 
these plain roofs, although hard in outline, are far better than roofs of some 
styles decked off with numerous projections known as ‘carpenters’ ornaments,’ or 
‘confectioners’ gothic.’ There are two or three within a half-hour’s walk of the 
club, without the curb form, but as square as an artificer’s paper cap. Out of one 
of these a stingy pediment projects, right over the central part of the roof. 
Another has a round-arch Norman window, stuck like a huge eyebrow in front, 
between two penurious little pinched-up chimneys. A third has—believe it if 
you will—a great square tower, rising a story and a half above the roof, and fin- 
ished off as regular and flat on the top as a four-square Oxford student’s 
cap. Around this heavy tower the dormer windows are equipped with heavy 
arches, heavy brackets to support the arches, formed by heavy scrolls, beneath 
which the house looks like old Mrs. Washington Potts under old Mrs. Wash- 
ington Potts’s lace cap. Now, why should people be in such a hurry? 
Time is money! Not the time that is spent in bewailing the useless expendi- 
ture of money on bad architecture, but that more precious time which is really 
worth money—the time that a man will take to construct his roof of pasteboard 
to a scale—say an inch to five feet; the time to cut it; the time to join it 
together ; the time to alter it and get it just right before he calls in either archi- 
tect or carpenter. Then he will find that common sense is his best guide, 
economy his sure reward, and his crowning glory a symmetrical roof. His 
children will applaud it, his wife will be satisfied with it. The neighborhood 
will be decorated with it, and it will be a thing of——but I forget the rest of the 
quotation.” - ; 

“ Bravo, George Grotius! Go ahead. That fine burst of eloquence on the 
wife and children is equal to anything in Tupper’s Proverbial Philosophy ! 
Nothing like bringing in the wife and children to wind up a period. I neverhad 
either, and, perhaps, do not feel a due sense of gratitude in consequence. But I 
always notice that those who have these expensive luxuries usually work them 
in when a speech is required, and then I always feel the greatness of my depri- 
vation, for they are——bully on a climax !” : 

“ For my part,” said the Commodore, “I thank you, George, for giving us so 
much information in reply to a stray shot of mine; and, beside its other good 
effects, your discourse has given me a capital appetite.” 





him defective in the execution,’ He would havea lively time of it, if he had 


Omnes: “So say we all of us !” 
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“I see Mrs. Mempliramagog a-brilin’ of some quail, and a-rosten some pat- 
tridge, as I came through the kitchen jest now,” said Uncle Benny. 
“ Let him who sighs in sadness here, 
Rejoice, and know a friend is near !’ 
said the Commodore. 

“Gentlemen, Mrs. Memphramagog! Happy to see you looking so well this 
evening, madam ; so fresh and so fair! You need not tell us—we know it already. 
Did Uncle Benny contribute his basket of celery? So—all is well. Gentle- 
men, take arms! Uncle Benny, give me your left flipper. Mrs. Memphramagog, 
we attend you to the supper-room.” 





From THE GERMAN oF Paris in Sunlight and by Lamplight. 
T is nine o’clock in the morning. About this time that part of Paris which 
makes it what it is, the head and the heart of the city—the Boulevards— 
begin to move. I do not say that Paris wakes up at this hour. Is there evera 
time when Paris sleeps? “ What an uproar there would be in the world if Paris 
were once to be silent.” 


* Quel bruit ferait le monde, 
Le jour ot Paris se tairait.” 


Paris has closed its eyes—Paris opens them again—that is all. It is nine o’clock 
in the morning. We step out of one of the three lofty doors of the Grand Hotel. 
What is the Grand Hotel? A palace in which, especially since the last subjuga- 
tion, the kings of the earth have dwelt : a world in miniature; a hotel with seven 
hundred chambers, sixty waiters, thirty cooks, twenty-five washerwomer, and an 
army of door-keepers, grooms, chambermaids, and house-servants. “A hotel,” 
dol say? A town rather—built from the ground upwards; and by no meansa 
small town, for it numbers twelve hundred inhabitants. This town has a tele- 
graph bureau, a pneumatic railroad, and a post-office. It has its own café, its 
own cigar store, its own optician, its own barber’s saloon, its own tailor’s shop, 
where, as every inhabitant is informed soon after his arrival, “state uniforms are 
embroidered.” It has its own bookstore, and, in the name of all that is good, 
what has it not? It has its own newspaper—La Gazette des Etrangers—written 
and printed in the hotel, and edited by the fatnous Henri de Pére, who is renowned 
as a writer, and more renowned as a duellist. But do not be afraid of his paper. 
It is very witty and very amusing, and is every morning gratuitously placed, yet 
wet from the press, in each room of the hotel. The town which contains all these 
wonders is five stories high. Each story has three districts or quartiers—Quar- 


-tier de Scribe, Quartier du Boulevard, and Quartier de l’Opéra. It has fifteen 


streets, on the corners of which a tin-plate informs you of the name and the 
number, as inany othercity. But what model streets these are! They are nicely 
covered with carpets, adorned with wall mirrors, pleasantly warmed in winter, 
comfortably shady in summer, full of amusement by day, and at night as splen- 
didly illuminated as a ball saloon. One can imagine that with its fifteen streets 
and twelve hundred inhabitants the place must be very noisy. The quietness 
that prevails is one of its objects of admiration. No servant bearing trunks, 
loaded as was the ark of Noah, passes up the stair with thundering noise. No 
waiters run to and fro in haste and confusion. Platforms ascend from the lowest 
to the highest story, and quietly convey baggage and persons to the desired point. 
The electric telegraph does the rest. You know that this does its work in 
silence. Halls, adorned like the castles of princes, open before your astonished 
gaze, having Persian carpets and ceilings beautifully painted, resplendent in 
gilding, and ornamented with mahogany, marble, lace, and velvet. Newspapers 
in abundance lie upon the tables. The languages of many lands are heard, but 
usiered in subdued tones that others may not be disturbed. The murmurings of 
au entire world enter your ears, but gently as the waves of the mighty ocean 
when their force is spent upon the beach. Before you, in the’court of honor, 
under glass-covered halls, before broad sandstone steps, between rows of lofty 
oleanders, roll stately carriages to and fro. Behind you in a magnificent saloon, 
filled with rows of tables, covered with the finest linen and laden with the most 
costly porcelain, silver services are being arranged for dinner. 

But 1 have said—it is nine o’clock in the morning. We stand before the 
Grand Hotel on the Boulevard des Capucines. Beautiful Boulevard, now thou 
art opening thine eyes! There stands the Madeleine, that glorious house of God 
which, with its lofty flight of steps ascending heavenwards, appears at night, or in 
the grey mist of the morning, like a vision of ancient times and distant lands— 
so far, and yet so near—so foreign, and yet so home-like; for what were the 
Boulevard des Capucines without the Madeleine? And what would it be without 
the flowers which, like a garland newly gathered, surround the beautiful church 
with variegated forms of beauty? No; the flowers and the flower-sellers of 
the Madeleine must not be absent when the day begins in Paris. Fragrant 
morning greeting do ye bestow. How pleasantly begin the hours which are now 
creeping over the wide streets !_ How pleasant the smile of these flower maidens, 
and how light and gracious their movements! This pleasant smile is the charm 
—the mystery—the art of Paris. How easy it is to laugh heartily, and yet how 
seldom do we hear a genuine laugh. To be always laughing is to play the idiot ; 
but ever to smile is something far different. The smile is the poetry. of the 
countenance, the finest bloom of the inteilect; and Paris smiles and smiles 
constantly. The Chevalier Morin, a brave cavalier who came to Paris in the 
reign of Louis the Thirteenth, wrote to his friends in Italy: “1n France every 
conversation is commenced with a ballet.” This is certainly better than to begin 
it, as is done in some countries, with‘a blow. 

How beautifully the labors of the day begin in Paris! Ineyery direction the 
shutters of the stores and of the cafés are thrown open. The first objects which 
you see in the show-windows are beautiful maidens, under whose skilful hands 
arises with magical celerity that which we call é¢a/age, meaning by this the 
general arrangement of the articles to be displayed. I have not noticed that 
they reflect upon the matter or bestow any special attention upon the subject. 
It all seems to rise spontaneously, and yet it is so beautiful. I have spent hours 
in wandering from one window to another and noticing the beautiful arrange- 
ments, the variety, the picturesqueness of the display. The most ordinary ob- 
jects, such as hats, rings, shoes, iaces, and mantles, are arranged so charmingly 
as to produce a wonderful effect. Their beauty irresistibly attracts you. This 
little artist who so well understands how to arrange bouquets and ribbons that 
they attract my gaze as I pass, and compel me to pay a minute’s tribute, is 





she not thoroughly French? It is the type which sets me thinking. The 
show-window! How suggestive itis of Paris. This art of arrangement, this 
attractive smile of the exterior, pervades every region. I look upon Paris asa 
great show-place of pleasure, to which all the world resorts to be amused. 

The clock now strikes ten. Do not be surprised, for in Paris the hours pass 
swiftly away. The barbers have opened their shops, and the cafés are awaiting 
their guests. The waiters, in white aprons, have placed newspapers upon the 
marble tables, laid the “ flutes ” upon others, and seated at a third are busily en- 
gaged in placing radishes in beautiful vases, in such a manner that the red and 
green may form a proper combination of color. The “flutes” are long, thin loaves 
of delicious bread, whose acquaintance you will make with great pleasure when 
you breakfast in a Paris café. It is wonderful how long the French can fast. As 
their soldiers with a crust of bread have gone into battle and have been shot by 
thousands on the great slaughter fields before they had taken breakfast, so does 
the true Parisian see the third part of the day behind him before he sits down to 
his breakfast. In the most favored cases he begins his labor after a cup of black 
coffee ; thus the journalist writes his articles, the scholar. commences his studies, 
the banker his correspondence, and the idler his promenade. This idie roaming 
is a business in Paris. 

About twelve, those lofty, magnificent halls, those saloons with pillars and 
mirrors, with marble tables and plush divans, with comfortable cabinets and cosy 
corners, full of splendor and beauty, which are called cafés, begin to be filled 
with people. You will meet these cafés in every direction, especially on the 
boulevards. Ineachof them you find that wonderful coffee so praised every- 
where, butter like that of Switzerland, and milk like that of the Land of Promise. 
Every seat and’every divan is occupied, and, oh ! wonder of wonders, a newspaper 
for each. The café is to the true Parisian as great an article of necessity as the 
streets—“ that real Parisian who is only at home when he is on the street.” 
Let me here‘say a word. You will find coffee in all these cafés, but no beef- 
steaks and no mutton-chops. In this they differ from the Berlin coffee-houses, in 
which you can find everything but coffee. One who desires a breakfast after the 
English fashion must seek for a café-restaurant, where both may be found, as in 
the Café Riche. 

It is, indeed, not permitted to everybody to go to Corinth, or at least not to go 
to Corinth every day. The gold pens of Paris may unite with the golden 
youths of these times in the rich palaces on the left hand of the boulevards. 
You will find the journalists, the chroniclers, and the feuilletonists on the right as 
you go from the Grand Hotel, in the Café Bouvet, the last on the Boulevard Mont- 
martre. Most of these are the sons of the “ Latin land,” and bear it tenderly in 
their hearts. To write a feuilleton, interesting, piquant, and amusing, is not such 
a wonderful art when one is on a boulevard, or has Paris to write in. You can 
make one between your demi-tasse and cigarette. All you need is an open eye 
to see what passes, and an open ear to hear the utterances of those around you. 
The story, the comedy, is going on in the streets. Place Paris upona blank sheet 
of paper, and everybody will expect something grand, something amusing, 
something instructive. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 


STAND-POINT. 
O THE EDITOR OF THE ROUND TABLE: 

Sir : I see your correspondent “J. B.” thinks he can get the last word on the 
subject of stand-point, by writing such a letter as I shall think it beneath me to 
notice or to reply to. He is certainly welcome to the last word, and he is 
welcome to object, as long as he likes, to any evident fact which may or may not 

















appear absurd to him. What he says about words being ‘of equal value” I do 
not understand. I have never denied that standing-point would be a correct 
formation, but I think I have shown that s¢and-foint also is. When “J. B.” 
informs the world why stand-point is not as correct as dew-point, play-ground, 
dye-house, wash-tub, rain-bow, thresh-old, etc., then I shall admit that my 
position is an absurdity, but not till then. It may perhaps be information to him 
that our Saxon forefathers said sfell-b6c, writ-béc, the former of which he seems 
to think so absurd. Perhaps, if it is not too great a favor, he will tell me where 
I used the words “nobody can object” which he quotes, in order to get an 
opportunity of saying “I da object.” 6. A, 








IF ? 
IF our path were strewed with roses 
That concealed no stinging thorn ; 
If the hour when one joy closes 
Saw another newly-born— 

If our dreams were full of beauty, 
And our waking hours of peace, 
Would we feel for those whose duty 
Never gives their hearts release ? 


If our dwelling were a palace, 
Where we knew no pang or pain, 
Where the red wine in life’s chalice 
Bore no bitterness, no bane, 
Would our sympathies awaken, 
Would our velvet hands be spread 
For the outcast, the forsaken, 
Who has neither home nor bread ? 


If our raiment were the fairest 
That the Indies could afford ; 
If the daintiest food and rarest 
Daily crowned our glittering board, 
Could our full hearts know the sorrow 
Of the patient, toiling poor, 
Who tremble lest to-morrow 
Bring gaunt famine to their door ? 
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If we knew no lack, no losses, 

Disappointment, toil, nor care, 
- Would we succor him whose crosses 

Are too wearisome to bear ? 

If we slept on silken couches 
Prankt with costly gems, and gold, 

Would we pity him who crouches 
By the wayside in the cold? 


If the world were juster, truer, 
In its censure and its praise— 
If our doubts and fears were fewer ; 
Fewer weary nights and days. 
If there were no graves behind us 
Where the loved and lost ones sleep, 
No sweet memories to bind us, 
Would we weep with those who weep ? 


If our hopes were never blasted— 
If our love grew never cold ; 

If our strength and beauty lasted 
Till a hundred years were told, 
Would our hearts be humbly given 
To the giver of such bliss— 
Would we ever think of heaven 
As a better place than this ? 


SARAH T. BOLTON. 
Exim Crort, April, 1869. 


SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. — 


HOME AFFAIRS. 


HE proprietor of the “ River House,” in West Haven, stabbed an Irishman in 
the neck on the 22d uit., severing the jugular vein and causing death. On 
the 19th, as a conductor on the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was putting off 
the train a drunken miner, named Duckworth, the latter fired a pistol at him, and 
the ball struck a man named Johnson, a messenger of the Harnden Express Co., 
who died within an hour.——Dr. Benjamin Ayer, a Radical member of the 
Georgia Legislature, was found dead April 16th, near Louisville, having been 
murdered by a blow with a club on the head. Ayer’s pocket-book, containing 
$285, was found on a negro named Wilson, who was arrested.——James Walker, 
a druggist, committed suicide in New York on the 2oth, from the effects of long- 
continued intemperance and dissipation.——The inquest on Warren Blanchard, 
recently killed at Binghamton, showed he died from two pistol-shots. Mrs. 
Blanchard and her paramour, James Dewett, are charged with the crime. The 
former is not yet 17. Blanchard was fifty, kept a brothel, and was supposed 
to have considerable money. At Rochester, N. Y., recently, in a drinking 
saloon, a man named Darcy drove the point of a stove poker into the skull of an 
Irishwoman, injuring her fatally. In a quarrel at Westboro’, Mass., on the 
18th ult., a man named Lafflin hadanartery in his thigh severed by a gash from 
a knife, and died almost instantly. On the 24th ult. Emil Butts, a young Ger- 
man residing in New York, quarrelled with Thomas Hughes, a resident of the 
same house, and shot him dead on the spot. Mrs. H. F. Styles, of Kingston, 
N. Y., who was “tired of life and wanted to go to Heaven,” recently attempted 
suicide by severing an artery in her arm.——Mr. Geo. T. Dalton, a New York 
broker, shot himself through the head with a pistol on the 24th ult., while riding 
in a friend’s carriage to a club-house in’Fifth Avenue. 

A fearful accident occurred at Willow Station, near Jamaica,.on the Long 
Island Railroad, on the 23d ult., by which six lives were lost and eleven persons 
seriously injured. The breaking ofa rail, it is supposed, caused the last car of 
what is known as the Northport train to be thrown from the track. The car 
turned over on its side, andin this position was dragged for one hundred and 
fifty feet before the train could be brought toa stand-still. The side was found com- 
pletely smashed in, and the bodies of the dead and the dying, and those more or 
less seriously injured, were strewn along the track, presenting a heartrending sight. 
The passengers on the other cars, which were uninjured, gave prompt assistance, 
and the sufferers were conveyed without delay to Jamaica and private dwellings 
in the neighborhood of the accident. Among the killed were Mr. W. C. Rush- 
more, President of the Atlantic Bank, Brooklyn; Mrs. Matilda Pray, sister-in-law 
of Mr. Rushmore, and her son, Dr. Orestes M. Pray,and Mr. Patrick C. Shana- 
han, contractor of the South Side Railroad. The steamer Use/da, conveying 
discharged soldiers to St. Louis, struck a snag near Sioux City, April 25, her 
boiler exploding as she sank. Fifty persons are reported missing. 

The Illinois State Asylum for the blind was burnt down April 20. No 
lives lost. Money loss, $50,000, A dwelling house and restaurant in Rainbow 
was destroyed by fire on the 18th ult. Mr. Durnin, the proprieter, lost his life 
in trying to save his son.——An extensive fire in Morristown, N. J., broke out 
on the premises of a Mr. Sneeden, destroying the out-buildings and completely 
sweeping over several acres of fruit and shade trees surrounding the house. 
The grass was very long and dry, not having been cut for several years, and is 
supposed to have been set on fire by some boys. A station house at Sancook, 
N. H., was burnt down on the 18th. Twomen confined for drunkenness were 
nearly suffocated. Cherry Valley village, Winnebago county, Illinois, was de- 
vastated by a huge conflagration on April r9th ; loss $30,000. 

Owing to the rapid melting of the snow in the north, and the recent heavy 
showers, the freshet on the Hudson has been higher this spring than for the last 
twelve years. From Troy, Albany, Hudson, Poughkeepsie, Schenectady, Utica, 
Foada, Watertown, and other points along its route, the wires bring us news of 
low lands inundated, villages and railroad tracks submerged, embankments, piles 
of timber, dams, bulk-heads, grist-mills, and other objects swept away, but hap- 
pily attended with no loss of life. The freshet in the Connecticut River has 
been equally high. Great damage was done along its banks, and railway travel 
for a time suspended. 

The St. George’s Society, of New York, held its anniversary dinner at Delmoni- 
co’son the 24th, About 150 gentlemen sat down, Mr. Archibald, British consul, 



































presiding. The banqueting room was decorated with the arms and flags of 
Great Britain, Ireland, and the United States, and a full-length portrait of Queen 
Victoria. Among the toasts were “ The day, and all who honor it,” “ The Queen, 
Gop bless her,” “ The President of the United States,” ‘“‘ The memory and genius 
of Shakespeare,” “The armies and navies of England and the United States.” 

A terrific hailstorm swept over the West on the 19th ult., inflicting much dam- 
age to life and property. At St. Louis the loss is estimated at as high as $100,000, 
At Dubuque roofs and houses were swept away, one man killed, and many others 
seriously injured. At Indianapolis the freight depot of the Indiana Central was 
blown down, various buildings unroofed, the telegraph wires prosirated, and two 
men killed. At Chicago, Nashville, and other places in the track of the storm 
the damage was equally great. 

Tales of brutality on shipboard have been of late unusually numerous. 
Another has been added to the list in the case of the American ship Richard 
Robinson, which arrived in New York on the 17th ult. The crew declare they 


| were fearfully abused by the officers, were beaten with brass knuckles, and made 


to fight for the amusement of their drunken superiors. That some of them were 
not killed outright is attributed to the interposition of the captain’s wife. 

An interesting billiard contest came off at Irving Hall, New York, on the 
‘24th, between Melvin Foster and John Deery; French carom game on a four- 
pocket table, 300 points up. At the close the score stood—Foster 300, Deery 
183. In a close game between Foster and Henry Rhines, of Chicago, on the 
26th, the former scored 1,200 to the latter’s 1,111. 

Cain Norris, a negro, charged a few weeks ago with ravishing three white 
girls at Chambersburg, Pa., has been sentenced to solitary confinement for thirty- 
five years. 

The sum of $10,000 in notes and a draft was recently stolen from a Mr. Elli- 
son, of Newport, while changing cars at the Suspension Bridge on his way to Iowa. 

Admiral Farragut is suffering severely from neuralgia. 

’ : 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


A HEAVY engagement between the Cuban patriots and the royal troops, near 

Remedios, was reported on the rgth, but no details have been received.—— 
According to the Diario, the insurgents are closely besieging Trinidad——Two 
thousand Spanish troops have arrived at Nuevitas———-The Catalonian volun- 
teers have sailed for Jibara——General Letona, commanding in the central de- 
partment, has been reinforced by seven thousand troops from Havana.——The 
report that Villanéil, Casanova, and Junce, with 600 of their followers, had sur- 
rendered to the Spanish authorities is premature. The Imperial government 
has ordered the proceeds of confiscated property to be applied toward defraying 
the expenses of the war.——The Gacefa publishes a manifesto from a large num- 
ber of native: Cubans, influential and wealthy planters, and others, offering 
their services and property in suppressing the rebellion.——The governar of New 
Providence has refused the demand of Genera] Dulce to give up the captors of 
the steamer Comanditario.—The forts of Nassau are being strengthened, and 
the garrisons reinforced, in anticipation of possible complications arising from 
Spanish outrages on British vessels. 

No new nominations have yet been made for the Spanish throne. Serrano de- 
clares that Montpensier for king, or the declaration of a republic, are the only 
alternatives. The army is to be reorganized on the Prussian system.——In 
the debate on the constitution, the article guaranteeing universal suffrage was 
carried, as were also the provisions for the liberty of the press, the free- 
dom of meeting and association, and the right of petition ——By an amendment of 
the constitution the ex-Queen Isabella and her children are for ever excluded 
from the Spanish throne. A treaty of commerce with Great Britain is proposed. 
A great republican demonstration took place in Madrid on the 25th. 

Reports have been received in London of the safety of Dr. Livingstone, the 
celebrated African traveller. It is stated that he left Zanzibar in January last for 
England, vé@ the overland route through Cairo.——A clause in the Irish Church 
bill allowing prelates appointed previous to the passage of the bill to retain 
their titles and rights of precedence for life has been adopted by the House of 
Commons. The section providing for the maintenance of certain church 
buildings as national monuments has been struck out.——It is reported 
that the American minister, acting on instructions from his government, 
has made a formal demand for explanations touching the capture of the 
American brig ary Lowell by a Spanish frigate while in charge of British 
revenue officials—The Spanish loan of $40,000,000 has met with great 
success on the London Exchange.——The Oxford boat crew have accepted 
the American challenge for a four-oared race in August next——Hugh Brad- 
shaw, a well-known Irish magistrate, has been shot in Tipperary. 

The freshet on the St. Lawrence has been very high, inundating a great 
extent of country, and destroying much property. The Canadian government 
do not intend torecommend the commutation of the sentence of Father McMahon 
and other Fenians now confined in the penitentiary. <A bill to amend the act 
authorizing the extradition of criminals charged with offences against the Uni- 
ted States has been introduced into the House of Commons and read a first time. 
The government denies having employed any person to act on its behalf in 
securing a new Reciprocity Treaty. 

The civil war in Japan is at an end, the Tycoon having submitted to the Mi- 
kado, who is now declared the temporal as wellas the spiritual head. The leader 
of the rebellion is to be imprisoned for life, and other warrior princes confined 
to their castles. At an audience given to General Van Valkenburg, our 
minister to Japan, who was accompanied by Commodore Carter, of the 
Monocacy, the Mikado was dressed in a robe of white silk, and petticoat and 
trousers of crimson, and wore a curious head-dress of fine wire. His face indi- 
cated little energy of either mind or character. This was the first and only 
audience an American has ever had with the Emperor of Japan. 

Some young men in Berlin for a wager lately undertook to keep awake for a 
whole week by drinking coffee, and indulging in active exercises and exciting 
amusements. At the end of five and a half days two of them yielded to drowsi- 
ness; a third soon fell asleep while riding, tumbled from his-saddle and broke 
his arm ; a fourth was attacked by severe sickness, and compelled to retire from 
the list; the fifth held out to the end, but lost twenty-five pounds of flesh in 




















winning the wager. 
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The Italian budget just presented is satisfactory ; the income is increasing, 
the expenditure steadily decreasing, and no new taxes are necessary. A formid- 
able Mazzinian conspiracy is reported to have been discovered at Milan. The 
Court of Appeals has unanimously agreed upon the abolition of the death 
penalty. 

In the French Corps Législatif on the 19th ult. a discussion arose on the 
duties on brandy exported to the United States, and a reduction was suggested 
as mutually advantageous. Rumors are prevalent in Paris that the Emperor 
contemplates another coup a’éfat to rid himself of troublesome republican 
members. 

The Hungarian Diet was opened at Pesth, April 23. King Francis Joseph 
made a peaceful address strongly advocating internal reforms. The Primary 
School law has passed the Austrian Reichsrath after a strenuous opposition by 
Polish and Tyrolese members. 

Palacio, the insurgent leader, has failed to revolutionize the state of Sinaloa, 
Mexico. Mazatlan has effected a loan of $20,000 to build'a hospital. The 
gold diggings in the vicinity of that town have attracted crowds of persons. The 
town of Huan Clinaga has been completely destroyed by fire. A revolution is 
imminent in Jalisco. 

Lopez is still at bay. The commander of the Brazilian force has refused a 
bearer of despatches to proceed to General McMahon. The Paraguay prisoners 
of war released by the allies at Angostura rejoined Lopez. 

Intelligence have been received at Gotha that Carl Mauch, a German explorer, 
had accomplished an important journey through South Africa, passing through 
countries not before traversed by Europeans. 

The Oriental Bank, the Z7imes office, and other buildings were destroyed by 
fire at Singapore, February 16. Loss $200,000. 

Prussia has expressed her satisfaction at the pacific tone of the French 
government. 

Typhus fever has been ravaging Brussels, but is now on the decline. The 
miners of Mons have resumed work at a small advance. 

The Danish Dagbladet accuses America of a want of respect to Denmark, 
touching the acquisition of her West India possessions. 

__. The ice on the Neva is breaking up, and navigation will soon be reopened. 








REVIEWS. 


All books designed for review in the Round TABLE must be sent to this office. 


MADAME GUICCIOLI’S BYRON.* 


i lig is a reprint of a translation [?], originally published in England, of the 

long-expected work of the Countess Guiccioli. It has been republished 
not only by the Messrs. Harper, but also by Messrs. Lippincott & Co., of Phila- 
delphia; by the latter firm in by far the more elegant form. We have now before 
us a copy of this translation and a copy of the original, and can honestly affirm 
that we have read both. When the former was sent to us for review we set at 
once about reading it, but had not proceeded far when, from certain unmistakable 
marks, we arrived at the conviction that it was very incorrect and gave no true 
notion of the original. Accordingly, after with considerable difficulty procuring 
a copy of the book in French, we compared the two to the extent of over fifty 
pages, counted inthe translation. Our convictions have been more than verified, 
and we would state, in plain terms, that of all the wretched, garbled translations 
which it has been our lot to read, this is by far the worst. It is not, in fact, a 
translation at all; it is a kind of paraphrase, being abridged in some places and 
amplified in others. As it will, perhaps, hardly be believed that a translation 
deserving to be thus characterized could have been given to the world by three 
different publishers, we shall adduce proof in support of the justice of our severe 
verdict. 

In the first place, the title of the work has been changed in the translation, 
and the change gives altogether a false impression of the real character of the 
book. The title of the original is, Lord Byron, jugé par les témoins de sa Vie, 
which gives a perfectly correct idea of the contents of the work. The countess’s 
own recollections of Byron do not occupy one-fiftieth part of the book, which is toa 
large extent made up of quotations from the lives of Byren written by Moore, Galt, 
Parry, and Gamba, and of the recorded opinions of persons more or less intimately 
acquainted with him. The modest title of the original, however, it seems was 
not sufficiently sensational for the English and American publishers. Of course 
not! Considering the questionable relation of the countess to the poet, what 
could be more tempting than a title which is virtually equivalent to Recollections 
of Byron, by his quondam Mistress and others 2 What a quantity of interesting 
iniquity and veiled pruriency a work with such a name must necessarily contain ! 
And if the book sell, what matter though truth be sacrificed and the author 
placed in an entirely false position? The fact is, that the work is altogether 
an unexceptionable one, that the author mentions herself only incidentally, and 
that the peculiar relation in which she stood to Byron is not once directly alluded 
to. It is but fair to say that, as far as the alteration of the title is concerned, the 
American publishers are to blame only in this respect, that they reprinted a book 
without having examined sufficiently into its merits. The change of title, we 
suppose, though we have not seen the English edition, is due to the English 
publisher. 

The discrepancy between the title of the original and that of the translation 
is no greater than that between the original and translation generally. We are 
not at present going to speak of the work itself, but shall devote a separate 
paper to its merits and demerits. Whatever, however, may be its cha- 
racter, we wish to show that what is called 2 translation is nothing of the 
kind. 

To begin with, the passages quoted (and translated) by the author from 
other writers are dealt with in the most arbitrary way. On page $4, what occupies 
over half a page of the original is entirely omitted, and on page 60 there is a still 
larger omission. On page 62 there is omitted what covers more than a page of 
the original, and there are similar omissions throughout every part of the transla- 
tion which we have compared with the original. The translator has done well, in so 
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far, instead of retranslating quotations from Moore and others into English to refer 
directly to the originals ; but in doing so he has seldom taken care to confine 
himself exactly to the passages translated by the countess. Not only, indeed, 
has he frequently omitted considerable passages, but he has sometimes added 
passages that are not in the original at all. For example, on pp. 180-2, instead 
of giving the excerpts from the poem Zo the Duke of Dorset, which are quoted 
by the countess, he has quoted the poem entire, thus adding nearly a page to 
his work. It may, however, be said that this matter of quotations is a very im- 
material one, provided the rest of the translation be well done. In the case of 
a good many books this would be to some extent true; but in the present in- 
stance, where almost every statement in regard to Byron is made to depend upon 
ithe quoted testimony of the /émoins de sa vie, it becomes very important that 
that testimony should be presented without addition or subtraction. If the 
countess has garbled the testimony—as she has to some extent—this should net 
be concealed from the public ; her Procrustean process should not be interfered 
with. After all, however, this arbitrary procedure on the part of the translator 
in regard to citation might be excused if he had given a faithful rendering of the 
parts of the book which are original. But this he has by no means done. The 
curtailing process is applied here also, though hardly to the same extent. In 
order to show that we are not condemning the translation without reason, we 
print in parallel columns a few passages from it, and from the original, all within 
the limits of three pages: 


ORIGINAL. 

Faire un calcul proportionnel entre sa reconnais- 
sance et l’avantage probable du bienfait, en examiner 
les motifs pour y chercher une raison de ]’amoindrir 
on se soustraire A une part de reconnaissance: tout 
cela lui aurait semblé de l’ingratitude. I] pouvait 
bien préter cette conduite A des personnages imagi- 
naires, s’en faire pour ses satires une arme contre 
Vhomme en général; mais cet égoisme n’aurait ja 
mais pu entrer dans la pratique de sa vie.—P. 389 

Cette prédilection méme avait son origine dans la 
reconnaissance. Car étant tombé malade lors de son 
premier voyage a Patras, il y avait été soigné avec un 
grand dévouement par deux Albanais, qui l’adoraient 
comme tous ceux qui l’eurent pour maitre, 4 toutes les 
époques de sa vie. Aussi ne pouvaient-ils se consoler 
de rester en Gréce sans lui, quand il retourna en An- 
gleterre.—Pp. 389-90. 

On a vu quel trouble lui causérent 4 Missolonghi, 
peu de temps avant sa mort—ces barbares Souliotes, 
comblés de ces bienfaits ; et combien il lutta avant de 
se décider a les congédier.—P. 390. 

“Et quant A Miss M., il disait faisant ainsi allu- 
sion au projet de mariage malheureusement avorté, 
qu'elle était une personne d’une Ame élevée, et qu’elle 
lui avait montré plus d’amitie qu’il ne méritait.”"—P. 


‘© Un des plus beaux tributs de reconnaissance et 
d’admiration qu’on puisse payer 4 une femme, dit un 
des meilleurs biographes de Lord Byron (Arthur 
Dudley, pseudonyme qui cache le nom d’une femme 
extrémement distinguée), Miss. M. le recut de la 
bouche de Lord Byron.”—P. 392. 

Si donc, tous les moralistes qui ont analysé l’ame 
humaine, d’accord en cela avec le terrible diplomate, 
ont décidé qui les premiers mouvements, ot le calcul 
et la réflexion n’ont aucune part, sont bien ceux qui 
prouvent le mieux les gualités naturelles d'une ame, 
la bonté de Lord Byron se prouve d’une maniére éc- 
atante. Car tous ceux qui l’ont connu ont parlé de 
la beauté extraordinaire de tous ses premiers mouve- 
ments. ** Sa sensibilité, en apprenant les malheurs des 
autres,” dit M. Finlay, qui l’avait connu peu de temps 
avant sa mort, “ était extréme ; et on obtenait tout de 
lui, si on mettait a profit ce premier mouvement de son 
ceeur.”” Cela est d’autant plus vrai que cette preuve 
d’une belle Ame lui devenait méme nuisible ; car, 
obligé plus tard, parla réflexion de modifier la pre- 
miére impulsion de son cceur, il lui arrivait de compro- 
mettre des amis et de se créer méme des ennemis.—P. 
394. 


TRANSLATION. 

To calculate the degree of gratitude due toa ser- 
vice rendered, would have seemed ingratitude in his 
eyes. He could create beings who were capable of 
doling it out in that way, but to apply it to himself 
was an impossibility.—P. 248. 


This predilection originated in the gratitude which 
he felt for the care taken of him by two Albanian ser- 
vants who doted on him, during an illness which he 
had at Patras, at the time when he visited that place 
for the first time [Cetera desunt].—P. 248. 


It is matter of history how badly the barbarous 
Suliotes behaved to him at Missolonghia short time 
before his death ; they who had been so benefited by 
his kindness to them.— P. 248. 

“As to Miss M——,”’ he said, *‘ she was a;woman of 
elevated ideas, who had shown him more friendship 
than he deserved.” —P. 249. 


One of the noblest tributes of gratitude and ad- 
miration which can be rendered to a woman was paid 
by Lord Byron to Miss Mercer.—P. 249. 


If such be the case, Lord Byron’s goodness of 
heart is palpable, for all who knew him agree in bear- 
ing testimony to the extraordinary goodness of all his 
impulses. ‘‘ Hislordship,”’ says Parry, *‘ was keenly 
sensitive at the recital of any case of distress, in the 
first instance ; and advantage being taken of this feel- 
ing immediately, he would always relieve it when in 
his power. If this passion, however, was allowed to 
cool, he was no longer to be excited.” This was a fault 
of Lord Byron’s, as he frequently offered, on the im- 
pulse of a moment, assistance which he would not af- 
terward give, and therefore occasionally compromised 
his friends. —P. 250. 


It would be easy to multiply indefinitely these quotations ; but we think we 





have given enough to show that this translation of Mr. Hubert E. H. Jerning- 
ham’s is no fair representation of the original. It is a kind of loose paraphrase, 
done hastily and in the most slovenly manner. The translator does not seem to 
be ignorant either of French or of English. He often translates difficult idioms 
very happily, and his translation reads smoothly throughout. Occasionally he 
uses objectionable phrases, such as “ different fo ;” “he wished, but dared not 
yet, visit Lord Byron ;” still, as a rule, his English is grammatical and idiomatic. 

There is one thing connected with this translation for which the translator is 
in no wise responsible, namely, the portrait which forms the frontispiece. In the 
original there is a magnificent photograph from a picture of Byron—a photograph 
which we cannot better characterize than by saying that it enables one to com- 
prehend completely the many seemingly-exaggerated accounts that have been 
written of the superhuman beauty of Byron ; it resembles nothing so much as 
the Apollo of Belvedere. Instead of it, the translation published by Messrs. 
Harper presents us with a wretched wood-cut bearing not the slightest resem- 
blance to the photograph. In conclusion, we hope that some of our publishers 
will give us a real translation of this work, and so enable the many admirers of 
Byron to see how he was looked upon by the person who, of all others, knew him 
most intimately. 





GRAFFITI DITALIA* 

NTO the mouth of the painter Raffaelle, in one of the best because most 
I vitally earnest poems of this volume, Mr. Story puts a special plea for the 
versatility and adaptiveness which have been sometimes charged against himself. 
Advised by his patron, the Duke of Urbino, very sensibly it seems to us, although 
in somewhat archaic rhymes, 





Z ** not to skip and skim 
In many arts, but give himself to one, 
For life was quite too short for everything, 
And doing all things, nothing gets well done ;”’ 


the great master vindicates himself thus: 





* Graffiti D’Italia. By W. W. Story. New York: Charles Scribner & Ce, ; Edinburgh and London 
William Blackwood & Sons. 
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-.. “It seems to me 

All arts are one—all branches on one tree— 

All fingers, as it were, upon one hand. 

You ask me to be thumb alone ; but, pray, 

Reft of the answering fingers Nature planned, 

Is not the hand deformed for work or play ?” . 
Now, this is all very pretty and fanciful; still more so what follows. But 
similes are not arguments, least of all similes as lame as this. One cannot 
well be art and artist both ; and when Raffaelle figures the arts as fingers on, 
one hand, whereof he straightway makes himself the thumb, it becomes 
apparent that rhetoric and logic, at least, were not among the arts he cultivated. 
Of course what Mr. Story means is plain enough, though he nowhere puts 
it very clearly, that the artistic essence is the same in all the arts, which are 
only its different developments; that one soul animates all their various 
forms ; that poet, painter, sculptor, and composer work upon different mate- 
rials, from the same inspiration of genius and appreciation of beauty, to 
the same end—the visible embodiment of their imaginings. But while this 
basis of creative consciousness is the same for all the arts, the accessories 
to expression differ widely in each, and are gsarely united. The sculptor’s 
sense of form may exist totally apart from the sense of color and the knowledge 
of perspective which the painter needs ; the musician’s ear is often utterly lack- 
ing in one who has the deftest mastery of words. True, when all these gifts are 
united in one affluent nature there seems to be no good reason why their fortunate 
owner should not use them all, and be, as Raffaelle here asserts his right to be— 
as Mr. Story, if we mistake not, has set himself up to be—poet, painter, sculptor, 
and musician at once. Yet, even for such an one, we are disposed to think with 
the duke, it would be wiser and more profitable to concentrate in a single 
strong, swift, deep current the zsthetic energies that, dissipated through a dozen 
shallow channels, trickle out a feeble, innavigable, and useless course. If, as 
Raffaelle says, 


“ Life is too short perfection to attain,” 


then all the more does it behoove the true man to aim as near perfection as he 
can, and this he does by doing with all his might the thing he does best. None 
of us, to adopt Mr. Story’s curious fancy, can hope to be a “ whole diapason ;” 
he fills his part most nobly who makes his “separate note” give out its sweetest 
and clearest melody in the harmony of existence. To be master of one art is to 
have come nearer perfection than to be skilful in many ; yet what artist has ever 
lived who could justly say he was master of his art? Michael Angelo, of all men, 
came nearest to it, for he wrought in all arts and was great in all. Yet who shall 
say that,a life’s single devotion to one might not have incomparably magnified 
his greatness? Besides, there is but one Michael Angelo, and he is to men of 
lesser mould rather a pharos than a polar star. 

Much in the same strain does Raffaelle proceed to discourse on originality. 

“In one sense,” he says, “no man is original” : 


“ Borrowers and beggars are we, one and all ; 
Art, science, thought, grow up from age to age, 
And all are palimpsests upon Time’s page. 
Yet each man, following his sympathies, 
Unto himself assimilating all, 

Using men’s thoughts and forms as steps to rise ; 
Who speaks at last his individual word, 

The free result of all things seen and heard, 

Is in the noblest sense original. 

But he who, self-sufficient, dares refuse 

All aid of men must be a god or fool.” 


And he closes with a tribute to his fellow-artists : 


. . “all inspired 

By one great hope and moving to one end, 

How strength and daring each to each they lend, 

As on they press, undaunted and untired ! 

Each fighting for the truth, and one for all, 

With no mean pride to be original.” 
Mr. Story, being neither a god nor a fool, at least carries out his own theory in 
not refusing all aid of men; but we very much doubt if a little mean pride to 
be original would not have improved his poetry. Supreme genius, which takes 
its materials wherever it finds them, and moulding them together with plastic 
touch, breathing upon them its transfiguring breath, straightway gives us a pro- 
duct whose result is new and gloriously strange, which takes the best of other 
men to make its own better, we can readily pardon and applaud. But assimila- 
tion and imitation are two distinct things, and Mr. Story acts unwisely in so 
pointedly challenging attention to the distinction. The inspiration of Browning 
is evident throughout his pages ; but there is no added inspiration which enhances 
or alters the well-known flavor, or leads us to forget and forgive. A copy in 
water-colors of a grand cartoon is not usually a very pleasing or a very satisfactory 
performance ; and one has not to read many pages of Graffiti D’/talia to expe- 
rience much the same sensation, To attempt successfully Browning’s peculiar 
vein of psychological poetry, to follow him in that species of dramatic monologue 
which, if he did not exactly create, he has fairly made his own, wherein the 
speaker unfolds not only his character, but the subtlest of those mental processes 
which at once determine and discover character, demands a minuteness of obser- 
vation, a keen nicety ofintellectual analysis, a depth of knowledge in the mysteries 
and contradictions of human nature, a richness and energy of style which Mr. Story 
is far from possessing, and which he could not, without being another Browning, 
very well possess. Apparently he has not even the commoner perception of dra- 
matic congruity, for his antique, medizval, and modern poems show scarcely any 
distinction of local.coloring. Raffaeile talks very much as // Curato of to-day, 
and there is little difference between the middle-age prosing of Ginevra da Siena 
and the ancient prosing of Cassandra. Mr. Story’s tragedy,in fact, and Mr. 
Story’s comedy, alike are simply commonplace records of the working of com- 
monplace emotions and commonplace crimes on commonplace natures—old sto- 
ries told in a very old way. Neither the matter nor the manner have that degree 
of excellence which should atone for their lack of novelty. 

It is difficult by any system of quotation to give adequate evidence of a failing 
which is seen not so much in particular poems or passages as in the author’s gen- 
eral manner of conception and composition revealed throughout the work. Yet 
this poem, which is at once one of the best in*the book, and the closest in theme 
and treatment to its evident. model, will serve to define our meaning, and to 
give a favorable example of Mr. Story’s power : 





“AN ENGLISH HUSBAND TO HIS ITALIAN WIFE. 


“What a constant jealousy gnaws your heart ! 

It tires me out; day after day 

Some little worry from nothing you start— 
Something ’s hidden in what I say, 

Something ’s hidden in what I do ; 
That heart of yours is never still, 

It cannot be sure that I am true, 
But spies and pries about for ill. 


“ Frankly I speak the whole of my mind 

Once for all—let it serve or not : 

I am not one of that showy kind, 
Fair outside with an inward rot. 

I love you! Will not that suffice? 
No! I must say it again and again, 

And embroider it over with flatteries, 
Or all I have said and done is vain. 


“ Trust me ! trust my simple love ! 
If you suspect me, that love will die. 
I cannot bear to be forced to prove 
Every moment its honesty. 
Ah! you say I’m so still and cold! 
Well! I cannot be other than what I am ; 
I cannot squander my lump of gold 
As I could a little tinsel sham. 
“ You your jewels must always wear ; 
What is their use if they are not shown ? 
I keep mine with a miser’s care, 
And love to count them o’er alone. 
I cannot abide that the world should observe 
What it thinks is nothing to me ; 
I was born with a sense of reserve 
That is shocked by love’s publicity. 
** You have a richer heart, if you will, 
That scatters about its wide largess ; 
Your love a keeping like mine would kill— 
All that you feel you must express. 
Your love seeks for the light and sun, 
And gives its perfume to every breeze: 
The bees get its honey—every one— 
Its beauty whoever passes sees. 
“ Mine, like a well, is still and deep: ‘ 
Cold, you say it is, like a well ; ; 
But though like a brook it will not leap 
And joy for ever one tale to tell, 
It still isreal ; and when the year 
Hath silenced the brook with its shallow laugh, 
The well’s cool waters will still be clear 
Where those who trusted may surely quaff. 
“ T cannot, like Sarto, publish your face 
In every Madonna, Sibyl, and Saint, 
Or praise to the world your beauty and grace 
In a thousand sonnets sweet and faint. 
But this is the head’s work more than the heart's? 
Skill and genius they show, no doubt ; 
But the painter and poet may give to their Arts 
What they leave their lady, perhaps, without. 
“ Trust me, dear, with your eyes so black 
And full of passion—these eyes of blue, 
Though your excess of expression they lack, 
Are not the less sincere and true. 
I cannot fondle you every hour 
With many a pretty and gallant phrase, 
Rain out my love as a cloud its shower— 
But trust me and leave me my English ways.” 


This is a delicate and faithful picture of one very frequent. phase of feminine 
jealousy, as well as an excellent presentment of the difference between a man’s 
anda woman’s ways of loving. The language, too, is marked by considerable feli- 
city, and the lines we have italicized convey a truth which most people have 
doubtless often felt, but no one has ever before so neatly expressed. But would 
this have been written if the Dramatis Persone had not been written before it? 
We have dwelt on what, despite his preface’s disclaimer, we cannot help re- 
garding as the authentic exposition of Mr. Story’s own views about versatility 
and originality, because his cultivation of the one and his misconception of the 
other seem to have their legitimate result in the weakness of this book, which 
is, perhaps, only a reflex of the weakness of his life. Of his ability as a 
sculptor we have no means of judging, except from the statue of Chief-Justice 
Story in the chapel at Mount Auburn, which, as being almost an amateur 
effort, is hardly a fairtest; but if his marble picture of Cleopatra has no more 


originality and force than his verbal one, we need go no further to disprove his- 


theory. We should be sorry to believe that a life so formed for noble ends had 
gone astray, had frittered itself out in the fickle chase of a thousand flying phan- 
toms. Yet we cannot resist the conviction that in the ingenious but fallacious 
argumentation of the Contemporary Criticism may be found a chief reason for 
Mr. Story’s failure to attain that position in the artistic world to which his abili- 
ties seem clearly to entitle him. Vacillation appears to have been his bane ; he 
has been ruined by the very profusion of the gifts which nature has heaped 
upon him. We do not say that he would ever have been a great poet if he had 


devoted himself solely and wholly to the muse; but his poetry might have ; 


been made pleasanter reading by a force and earnestness which now it sin- 
gularly lacks. So far as it is the work of a man of culture, of taste, of sensi- 
bility, of artistic appreciation, Graffiti D’Jtalia has much to interest and enter- 
tain. Though its thought is never strong or profound, it is often pointed and 
intense, and the brilliant skies and voluptuous beauty of the land wherein it was 
written have here and there lent to its language a sensuous warmth which simu- 
lates passion, and to most of its readers may suggest the poetry it only 
counterfeits. To us it is not a gratifying book to read. It is in some sort like 
an epitaph of splendid possibilities. What Mr. Story might have been, we can 
only conjecture ; what he is, we do not venture to say ; what he is not, this book 
very clearly decides.. Painter, sculptor, musician he may be ; poet he evidently is 
not. 
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ERMONS. By Charles Wadsworth, Minister of Calvary Church, San Fran- 
cisco. New York and San Francisco: A. Roman & Co. 1869.—It is altogether 
in a book impossible to reproduce the beauties of oral delivery, or portray, how- 
ever faintly, the magnetic influence that often emanates from the personal pre- 
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sence of a preacher; hence the disappointment we invariably feel in reading the 
printed sermons of our most popular divines, Yet judging solely on no further 
evidence than that contained in this volume, we should rank Mr. Wadsworth high 
as a popular preacher. His style is exuberant and tropical, his diction graceful, 
and his illustrations apt and felicitous. His discourses are not abstruse reason- 
ings, but earnest appeals to the sentiments ; not dry husks, impossible to digest, 
but tender, fresh corn, grateful to the palate and easy of chymification. The fol- 


lowing, from the discourse on the demoniac of Gadara, will afford some idea of 
Mr. Wadsworth’s treatment : 


“ He hath obeyed the voice of his master, and departed to his home. Imagine that return—that approach 
to his househo!ld—that crossing the threshold—that welcome of the beloved ones—those bounding feet—those 
clasping arms—those sobbing utterances of overwhelming rapture, too deep for words! See! Yesterday, he 
dwelt in sepulchres—the decay of the grave-cavern ; the scent of corruption ; the solitude ; the silence; the 
chill damps; the appalling shadows; the phosphorescence of death—these, and such as these, were with 
him, and around him! 

** Now, he is with the living, in his own fair dwelling—the fragrance of dewy flowers—the light of the 
land’s glad summer—the ministries of gentle hands—the lightness of loving eyes—the music of loving voices 
—all the peace, the triumph, the rapture ofholy and exultant life—within him and around him! Oh ! change, 
oh! wondrous change. Yesterday with the dead, in the cold, unpitying tomb—to-day with the living, ina 
fair and blessed home! And yet, only faintly an emblem of that change in regeneration, whereby an immortal 
spirit is freed from its tormentors, and a soul dead in sins is made alive in Christ Jesus !”’ 


Pulpit Germs. By Rev. W.W. Wythe. Philadelphia: $. B. Lippincott & 
Co. 1869.—As suggestive of subjects and their treatment, these pulpit germs, 


four hundred and fifty-five in number, wil! be found useful to preachers, and when 
duly developed by diligent study and labor ought to fructify in many a fair ser- 
mon. We append one as a sample of the rest: 

54. VICTORY OVER DEATH. 


1 Cor. xv. 56, 57: The sting of death is sin; and the strength of sin is the law. But thanks be to God, 
which giveth us the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ! 


I. THe Enemy. 

1. Its Sting—“ Sin.” 

2. Its Strength--“* The Law.” 
II, Tue Victory. 

1. Gracious—“ God giveth it.” 

2. Certain— Christ's atonement secures it.” 

3. Assured—* His resurrection guarantees it.” 
III. Tue THankscivina. 

1. By faith. 

2. By the earnest of the Spirit. 


The book is well printed on fine tinted paper. 


Hymns. By Francis Turner Palgrave, late Scholar of Balliol and Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. Second Edition, enlarged. New York: Anson D. F. 
Randolph. 1868.—Learning, culture, poetic taste, and seemingly profound 
religious conviction are the qualifications which Mr. Palgrave brings to the com- 
position of one of the most difficult species of lyric poetry. His Hymns are cor- 
rect, but a trifle cold; one looks through them in vain for the intense pathos and 
faith of the medizval hymns, for the simple fervor of Wesley and Toplady, or the 
tender inspiration of Faber. Nevertheless, after the pious balderdash which 
makes up so much of our modern hymnology, it is refreshing to stumble on a 
psalmist who can unite purity and elegance of style with a true devotional spirit. 
There are eighteen hymns in this little volume, and it is printed with all the 
typographical beauty which distinguishes Mr. Randolph’s religious publications. 


The Future Life; with Introduction by Fudge Edmonds. Boston: Banner of 
Light Office. 1869.—This purports to be a description, from various spirits, of 
that “undiscovered country from whose bourn no traveller returns.” But 
though professedly emanating from such opposite characters as Mrs. Hemans, 
Voltaire, Paine, Margaret Fuller, Webster, Calhoun, Swedenborg, Wol- 
sey, Pollok, etc., the revelations are singularly alike in both sentiment and lan- 
guage, and in no respect surpass, and rarely equal, what any devout imaginative 
writer could give us of those scenes of which we read that “eye hath not seen, 
nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man to conceive.” Scattered 
throughout the book are many pretty fancies and beautiful similes which show 
that Mrs. Sweet, the “medium,” had considerable esthetic taste. 


The Song of Higher-Water. By Fames W. Ward. New York: Robert H. 
Fohnuston & Co.; Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 1868.—Mr. Ward explains 
to us in his brief preface that it was just three days after the appearance of Hia- 
watha that he read this production to some of his friends. This fact, together 
with the assurance that it is now chiefly issued for private distribution, and is 
published at all only because some singularly speculative person has published an 
imperfect edition with intent to sell on his own account, ought to dispose us to 
lenient judgment. Zhe Song of Higher-Water is, in fact, just such a brochure 
as a clever writer might readily throw off for the amusement of a circle of friends ; 
it is scarcely adapted to the dignity of print. Still we can read it through and be 
sufficiently entertained, and it is an excellent work to give away. 


Twelve Months of Matrimony. By Emilie F. Carlin. Philadelphia: T . B. 
Peterson.—Miss Carlin’s Twelve Months of Matrimony seems to have been writ- 
ten to enforce Mrs. Malaprop’s moral, “ In matrimony it is best to begin with a 
little aversion.” Her hero and heroine are shut up together in a lonely country 
house for twelve months, under the agreement that their marriage relation exists 
only inname. They begin by detesting each other, continue by growing unutter- 
ably jealous, end by falling rapturously in love, and celebrate the nuptial day on 
the first anniversary of their marriage. To make the moral more pointed, the 
other couple, who form the under-plot of the novel, begin by excessive devotion 
and end with divorce. The novel is inartistic in its construction and in its dia- 
logue. The-situations and characters are alike unnatural. There is a slight flavor 
about it suggestive of the last century novels, and if it lacks the cleverness and 
brilliancy of the modern sensational school, it can safely be warranted as free 
from anything exciting to novel-readers with weak nerves. 


Glennair ; or, Lifein Scotland. By Helen Hazlett. Philadelphia: Claxton, 
Remsen & Haffelfinger. 1869.—This is a very simple, but by no means uninter- 
esting story, the scene of which is laid in the Highlands of Scotland. The 
diction is familiar; the incidents, though somewhat commonplace, have all the 
charm of probability, and there is a general tone of directness pervading the 
narrative which suits well with its subject. The characters of the chief person- 
ages are nicely balanced; they are neither marvels of goodness nor monsters 
of iniquity, but just such men and women as we meet with every day, with the 
same proportional mixture of good and evil. The author does not—after the 
fashion of some lady writers—present us with a series of incredible adventures ; 


she passes quietly through the shaded paths of private life, conversing with 
gentle natures and patient sufferings, unfolding the serene piety, the sorrows, and 
the sober triumphs which mark the lot of a large portion of the human family, 
and displaying the courage which innocence coupled with generosity is ever 
wort to exert. The descriptions have the merit of being taken from real scenery 
rather than from the arbitrary combinations of fancy. 


Queen Victoria—The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. 


New York: Felt & 
Dillingham. 


1869.—These volumes form two of the series of representative biog- 
raphies from the pen of Mr. John McGilchrist, now in course of publication by the 
London firm of Cassell, Petter & Galpin. The sketch of the English Premier is 
meagre and skeleton-like ; that of Victoria longer and with more of the outlines 
filled in; but both catch the salient biographical points of their subjects. They 


are merely intended, however, for ephemeral popularity, and. deserve no better 
fate. 


Elocution and Oratory: A thorough Treatise on the Arts of Reading and 
Speaking, with numerous and choice selections of didactic, humorous, and dra- 
matic styles, from the most celebrated authors. By Charles A.W tley. New 
York: Clark & Maynard, Chicago: S. C. Griggs & Co. 1869.—Like a poet, 
an orator is born rather than made, yet art can improve and develop nature. Mr. 
Wiley’s rules for the young speaker seem very judicious, and are based ona thorough 
acquaintance with the power and capability of the human voice. The selections 
are varied and, perhaps, a trifle less hackneyed than such illustrations usually 
are. Altogether the author’s efforts to instruct the embryo orator deserve encour- 
agement. 

The Phonographic Advocate. New York: Fames E. Munson.—Mr. Munson 
is well known as an expert stenographer, and, as editor of this modest advocate 
of the system of shorthand known as phonography—the invention of Mr. Isaac 
Pitman, of Bath, England, in 1837—is undoubtedly the right man in the right 
place. The aim of the periodical will be to “enlighten the public as to the great 
advantage that would be derived from the general introduction and employment 
of phonographic writing, by showing how it may be used by all, and especially 
by professional and business men.” One obvious means of doing this would be 
to show in parallel columns the superior brevity and legibility of phonography 
over ordinary chirography. 

Marooner’s Island. By F.R.Goulding. Philadelphia: Claxton, Remsen & 
Haffelfinger. 1869.—An illustrated budget for the boys of marvellous adventures 
on sea and land, children carried out to sea by a devil-fish, life in the woods 


and marshes, hunting and fishing incidents, Indian cunning and strategy, storm 
and shipwreck. 


Brutus; or, The Fall of Tarquin. By Fohn Howard Payne. New York: 
Hurd &Houghton.—The iatroduction to this tragedy, which forms number six 
of the series of plays according to Edwin Booth, is mainly a reproduction of 
Gould’s high-flown eulogy of the elder Booth in the character of Tarquin. Our 
previous remarks on the typographical dress of the plays are still justified. 

Before the Throne. New York: M.W. Dodd. 1869.—A small hand-book of 
devotions for a child, nicely got up, and generally well adapted to its purpose, 
though the language at times is not such as a child would use. The hymns are 
the best part of the manual. 

New Music.—Messrs. Oliver Ditson & Co., of Boston, send us the music to 
beperformed at the National Peace Jubilee, a book of 88 pages which, with its 
clear print and yellow cover, awakens in us tender reminiscences of the Handel 
Festival of last year. But we find ourselves quite unable to divine the principles 
which have guided the selection of the works to be performed. Notwithstand- 
ing the bells and the anvils and the other fooleries of which we have heard, and 
which will probably be quietly dropped as the jubilee approaches, it is perhaps 
too much to suspect the conductors of the affair of the inconceivable stupidity 
of choosing the choruses with reference only to their names: yet, “ Achieved is 
the glorious work,” and “See, the conquering hero comes,” give color to the 
wild supposition ; and it is clear that the makers of the list never heard of such 
a thing as an anti-climax ; like Queen Elizabeth, they mean to be painted without 
any shadow, and they deliberately propose to sing, one after the other, all the 
most jubilant, exultant fza/ movements out of every great oratorio; to sing, in 
fact, a succession of climaxes, with a tranquil assurance that there is no fear of 
their destroying each other. What will be the state of mind of those unhappy 
persons who, after listening to the “ Inflammatus,” next undergo “ See, the con- 
quering hero comes,” and are immediately afterwards subjected to the “ Halle- 
lujah,” it is impossible for us to conjecture ; but if the authors of those great 





- works are able to turn in their graves, surely they will do it! 
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TABLE-TALK. 


HE third and last of Madame Raymond Ritter and Mr. S. B. Mills’s histor- 
ical recitals took place on Saturday, April 17, and as it consisted of music 
of the modern German school, which of all others is best known to our ama- 
teurs, our duty is merely to describe what sort of concert Mr. Ritter planned 
out of selections in this ample field, and to say how much our enjoyment even 
of such admirable music is heightened when chosen by a master. There 
were no cavatinas from operas, no dramatic climaxes dragged out of the context 
which gives them their point and meaning ; no vehicles of intense expression 
perverted into vehicles of vain display ; but the music chosen was concert music, 
written for such times and purposes as it was now used for, and each piece was 
placed in such juxtaposition as served to set forth its character and enhance its 
charm. Beethoven’s “ Air and variations in G major” prepared us for the more 
profound Sonata appassionata of that great writer. The Moment Musical of 
Schubert led easily to the exquisitely beautiful “ Study, in C sharp minor” of 
Chopin, a strain so lovely that the audience could not help, as it were, asking 
to hear it once more, and Mr. Mills made the one mistake of the day in substi- 
tuting a pretty but commonplace theme. Madame Ritter appeared to more 
advantage in this third concert than in either of the other two. The only fault 
of her singing is one which neither the industry nor the intelligence which she 
possesses in a high degree can cure; it is a certain harshness of tone, as of a 
voice which, originally overstrained, has maintained its power but lost its beauty. 
The merits on which we would much rather dwell are great vivacity, a thorough 
acquaintance with musical and poetical thought, and a most conscientious pains- 
taking in rendering a writer’s meaning. Her calm yet forcible manner in 
Elsa’s admonition, in Wagner’s Lohengrin, and the succeeding contrast of 
arch tenderness in Liszt’s Angiolin del biondo crin, showed the accomplished 
musician. It is the fashion with a certain set of people to say of Mr. Mills that 
he “ plays with the precision of an automaton, but has no feeling.” We should 
like to be informed what motive except musical feeling of the highest kind can 
induce a man whose every hour of daylight is filled with lucrative teaching to 
study books full of ancient and obsolete music which, after this one series of 
recitals, he will hardly ever be asked to play again? Mr. Ritter’s printed pro- 
gramme was, as usual, explanatory and instructive, containing just those facts 
which the student desires to know, and the amateur would like to be reminded 
of; and we can only hope that the great interest felt in these recitals has 
answered his expectations, and that the vé/e of a learned composer and a wise 
musician is not in this community entirely without its due reward. 


THE public will do wisely to believe rather less than half of what it sees 
in most of the minor magazines of the day. A trick of putting together after 
slight study, and so with little knowledge, “articles” on what are thought in- 
teresting subjects has got to be common with writers who are chiefly callow as 
well as unscrupulous, and the ignorance or prejudices of “ editors” afford disastrous 
facilities for ushering such productions into print. A newspaper before us fur- 
nishes notable illustrations in point. It copies some extracts from what it calls 
“a very long and very eulogistic article about the Round Table” in a magazine 
published, it appears, in New Haven. It is disagreeable to seem ungrateful, but, 
judging from these excerpts, we are unable to compliment the young author either 
on his style or his veracity. He gives his readers a somewhat minute account 
of the writers for the Round Table, together with a listof their names ; the latter 
evidently being meant to be regarded as exhaustive. Unhappily, however, the 
maiority of the persons he mentions have never written for the Round Tadle at 
all; or, if they have so written, their contributions have never been published in 
its columns. Doubtless our young friend is in the latter category, although by a 
needless stretch of modesty he omits his name in his printed list. On the 
other hand, and with a delicacy still more superfluous and unaccountable, he also 
omits the well-known names of the writers who have contributed nine-tenths of 
the reading matter which has appeared in these columns during the last four- 
fifths of the Round Table’s existence. We are sorry to add, despite their eulo- 
gistic character, that these extracts contain several other curious blunders unit- 
ing with some ingenuity many errors of insufficient knowledge with others of 
apparently intentional misrepresentation. . 


In reply to a paragraph in this column two weeks ago, criticising the man- 
agement of the Mercantile Library Association of Brooklyn, we have received a 
long explanatory letter from the librarian, substantially acknowledging the cor- 
rectness of our complaints. As we have not space to:print Mr. Noyes’s letter in 
full, we append a résumé of his points, that the other side of the picture may be 
also fairly presented. The librarian states: 1. That the attempt to raise a fund 
of $50,000 is already a success, and an additional sum of $20,000 has also been 
subscribed to pay off the floating indebtedness incurred in completing the new 
building. 2. Thatinstead of one, there are three printed catalogues accessible 
to subscribers ; thatany person upon application can examine separate classified 
catalogues in manuscript, including the latest books, so far as received, and that 
an instalment of a new catalogue has been printed and is now being distributed. 
3. That on the opening of the new building, in January, it happened that all the 
books were not ready for circulation, but this difficulty only lasted a few weeks. 
4. That the experiment of employing lady assistants has thus far been justified 
by the practical results. 5. That the gap of afew months in the magazines, 
which can be.readily filled up, is not a very formidable matter. We will only add 
that the original paragraph was based upon personal observation, having been 
written by a gentleman, a subscriber to the library, who attempted unsuccessfully 
on three separate occasions, a few weeks ago, to obtain books on the library cat- 
alogue. 


THE Southern Metropolis is a new literary venture, published at Baltimore, 
whose somewhat comprehensive sub-title, Saturday Review of Politics, Litera- 
ture, and Ari, sufficiently indicates its scope. If it succeeds nearly so well in its line 
as the Southern Review and the Mew Eclectic have in theirs, the South will have 
no reason to be ashamed of it. Meantime it promises largely and performs fairly, 
gives us in clear type, on good paper, some good, and a great deal of mediocre, 
criticism, the usual amount of editorial wit and wisdom, with more than the usual 
amount of Southern editorial moderation and taste, though not so much as to 
leave no room for improvement, and correspondence from all parts of the globe, 





which, judging from the spicy New York letter, is on the whole up to the aver- 
age. Beside this there are selections from the leading British and American 
journals, which serve to keep its readers in the current of foreign thought. Alto- 
gether it has made a very creditable start, and it only needs, joined with the 
journalistic ability it has already evinced, judgment, calmness, taste, and, above all, 
a stern and unflinching loyalty to truth and justice, in all matters, of course, but 
especially in matters of criticism, to win more than local reputation. There is 
room for and need of just such a journal at the South ; but if it falls into that 
mutual-admiration trap into which so many Southern journals have fallen, if it 
takes to praising Southern books only because they are Southern books, and 
abusing Northern books only because they are Northern, it will surely fail, as it 
will deserve to fail. We have noticed symptoms of such a tendency in some of 
its numbers ; we trust that they were only temporary lapses. “What the South 
needs now is a strong, impartial, fearless, virile press, which shall nct hesitate to 
censure as well as to praise, to rebuke as well as to sympathize, to light the future, 
not to lament the past. The Southern journalist has a glorious mission ; we trust 
he may prove equal to it. This Baltimore weekly is a step in the right direction, 
and we shall regard its course with interest. 

THE Medical Gazette has a paper by Dr. Anstie, of London, proving that the 
modern idea of counter-irritants is erroneous. The author ridicules as ludicrous 
the practice of applying blisters to the chest or abdomen to relieve pneumonia or 
inflammation of the bowels, and stigmatizes the doctrine as a relic of “nations be 
longing to times antecedent to the birth of scientific physioiogy.” Dr. Anstie 
stands deservedly high in his profession, but whether the practice isa relic of ig- 
norance or not, or has no valid claim to the title of counter-irritation, too many 
persons have every-day experience of its value to be persuaded to disuse it by 
the mere theoretic reasonings of a physiologist. Weknow the proverbial facil- 
jty that doctors have for disagreeing, and their inability to harmonize facts with 
theories—to answer Artemus Ward’s question: Why is this thus?—and this 
is one of those instances where science is halting in the rear of common sense. 


Mr. MARKINFIELD ADDEY’s project for an American Men of the Time is, we 
are assured, going swimmingly forward, and hopes are entertained that the work 
may appear in the ensuing autumn. Mr. Addey is, in many respects, very 
well suited for the difficult and useful task he has undertaken, and we have no 
doubt he will do his utmost thoroughly to carry it out. It is to be hoped, how- 
ever, that he will not be tempted to get his volume before the public too precipi- 
tately. Exactitude and trustworthiness are the chief desiderata in such a work, 
and these are hardly to be had without time. 

WE have as yet seen no detailed description of the new Bonelli-Cook system 
of telegraphy, which recently attracted considerable attention in France, and 
whose working was inspected by the Emperor, but the imperfect accounts already 
given contain several inconsistencies. The instruments appear to be of two 
kinds—printing, like the Howe and Hughes inventions, and autographic, like the 
Bakewell telegraph. The special objects claimed for them are perfect accuracy 
and great rapidity in all seasons, the instruments even working better in bad 
weather than in fine. They are said to be capable of transmitting 3,200 words per 
hour, but really do not exceed in practice 2,000, the maximum of other instru- 
ments being set down at 800, which is too lowanestimate. Should, however, the 
instruments be really capable of performing all that is claimed for them, they 
must rapidly come into general use till superseded by other improvements which 


will yet be made in the telegraphic art. 


As a means of destroying vermin, the carbonate of baryta is recommended:-as 
the surest and swiftest poison available. It is a dry, white, tasteless powder, 
which may be beaten up with raw flesh, dripping, or meal, and thrust into the 
holes or among the runs of rats, mice, and other small game. 

In a suit instituted at Liverpool to recover wages alleged to be due to the 
crew of the American ship VVonantum, against which our consul protested, it was 
decided that all claims relating to seamen’s wages in American vessels must be 
adjudicated upon by the American consuls. 








CHESS. 


HESS-PLAYERS who are in the habit of studying the literature of the game cannot fail to have re- 
marked the wonderful advancé that has been made within the last ten or fifteen years in the art of problem- 
composing, as well as the increased importance into which this branch of Chess play has risen. No Chess 
Congress nowadays appears to be regarded as complete unless, in addition to the usual prizes contended for 
cver the board, a supplementary prize for the best set of original problems is also offered, and to this fact we owe 
a considerable number of the finest productions of Messrs. Bayer, Healey, Loyé, and many other masters in 
this department of the noble game. The question is sometimes asked, Does the study of these ingenious 
combinations help materially in making a first-rate player? ‘The answer to this must be emphatically in the 
affirmative, for though it is true that the best problem-composers are not always the finest players, it is equally 
certain that no one can have much claim to eminence as a player who is not a skilled strategist, and this 
excellence can only be attained in its highest degree by a close study of the subtleties and possibilities of Chess 
embodied in a really good problem, Of the fascinating attractions which problems present for some players 
it is scarcely necessary to speak. We remember some years ago a pretty tolerable expert at the game’who for 
days puzzled over the beautiful position known as the “ Indian problem,” and would often get out of Le] in the 
middle of the night to practically test some new mode of attack which his busy brain suggested as he lay awake, 
After a week’s cogitation he discovered the key, and has since often declared that his delight at having mas- 

tered the problem surpassed anything he had ever before experienced in his life. 
Black here wins the Pawn back, but owing to the 


CAME Lil. Black here wins the Pawn > th 
Between Messrs. Zerega and Mackenzie, the latter pee pct Maclin = mg his game is in 


giving the odds of Pawn and two moves. 15. B takes Kt 


REMOVE BLACK’S KBP. He would have gained nothing by checking at KB6 


Wuite—/. Z. Biack—Mr. M. with Kt, as the Rook would have taken it, winning the 
1. Pto Kg i Queen should White capture the Rook. 
2. Pto Q4 2. Pto K3 as 15. B takes B 
3. Bto Q3 3. PtoQB4 16. Pto KKt4 16. Kt to Qs 
4 PtoKs 4- Q to QR4 ch 17. Rto K3 
5 . oe * 5. Oto QRt3 Taking the Bishop would obviously be fatal. 
‘ a 17. B to Kt2 


Queen to KRs ch, compelling the King to move, is ite’ : . 
more commonly played at this juncture. . an —, Na ciated 


6. B takes P 18. Kt to KB4 18. Qto QB2 


. Ktto KR . Kt ‘ ‘ : 

r +e 3 z Okt B3 Quite overlooking White’s ingenious reply ; R takes 

9. Q to KRsch 9. Pto KKt3 Kt would probably have been his best resource. 

10. g to ey 10, : og 19. Kt to Qs 

11. Kt to QB3 11. B to Q5 The winnin; : i 

4 g move; should P. take Kt, Black 

go os, Rapes mated by the double check at Q6. vlaneandal 

Pawn to KKt4 appears to be a better move. 20. R takes Kt 4 P + th Ke 





13. PtoQR3. ar. RtoK 
14. Kt to K4 14. Kt takes K * And Black resigns. 
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CAME Lill. 
Between the same players, at the same odds. 
REMOVE BLACK’S KBP. 


The sacrifice of the Queen appears to be quite 
sound, the White King being so exposed to the com- 
bined action of the hostile Rooks and Bishops as to 
render escape almost impossible. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


the respective Clubs of Brooklyn and New York took 


P. C., Pittsburg, Pa.—The game sent, though | | place at the New York Chess Club. The game (a 


tolerably well conducted by the first player, is scarcely | ,, 


interesting enough for publication. 


* Kuy Lopez,” in which the Brooklyn players had the 
ove) terminated in favor of New York after a stub- 

















warren Ze Biack—MMr. M. > Bi KBs 26. R to KB ch SPINDLESHANKS, New York.—In ordinary pro- | Bens cement, eaeanting: ener Op sneen. 
1. Pto h4 I. pane eee 5 . . blems the defending player ‘is a/ways supposed to SOLUTIONS TO PROBLEMS. 
2. P to Q4 2. Kt to QB3 King to Ktq might have prolonged the game, but | make the best possible moves. We know of no code P XXXII 
3. Pto KB4 would not have saved it. of laws such as you mention. ROBLES aaee- 
Pawn to Ks or B to Q3 is preferable. 8. KtoK n droge > C. N..C., Buffalo, N. Y.—Your remarks as to Pro- Warts. paren eae 
3. Pto Q4 sare K ri O: - "R ie KB - blem VIII. are quite correct, as (with the exception of 1. Bto KKt2. 1. R takes KP (a) 
4. BtoQKts 4. Kt to KB3 29: K bt K 2 R to KRS oh No. XIV.) are also the solutions sent. We appreciate 2. Kt to Q4 dis ch 2. R interposes 
5. Kt to QB3 5. Bto KKts = Rein B to KBs mate the complimentary remark with which you close your 3- Q takes QB “a 
6. Q to Q3 6. P to K3 . ee ‘i note. a 
7. Pto KR3 7. P takes KP CAME LIV F. H. M., Cleveland, Ohio.—You poe failed to hit . 1. B takes Q (4) 
8. Q to QB4 4 upon the key move of Problem XXXII. ‘The other 2. Kt to Q4 dis ch 2. K to Bs 
Much better than taking the KP with Kt. Played in the Brooklyn Chess Club, Messrs. Gilberg | solutions are correct, as are those forw arded by—J. N. 3. Kt to QKt3 mate 
8. BtoKB and Phelan consulting together against Messrs. Bren- B., Chicago; T. M., Boston; S. H., Springfield; and 3 
0 KB4 
> Fee Pe B eer an PRREGULAR OPENING asseiduniieians + bene 
B takes Kt ch . P takes B . nant ’ . B tak P 
——es Waite. Brack. qBuacksuane vs, De Verz—A match of con- ‘olin. “Or 
It is strange that Mr. Zerega should have neglected| Jfessrs. G. and P. Messrs. B. and D. siderable aBIEECAG to Englis eae avers 1s ar (c) 
to make ay eh powertul move of Q takes KP ch. 1 PtoK4 1. P to QKt3 arene Searens —— De ge and — 1. K takes KP 
K to Ba Ptod >. Biotike who made such a close fight in the recent ‘Tournament a a woke 
ae K 2 4 “pti KK for the Challenge Cup of the British Chess Associa- . Ats . 4 
12, P to KKts 12. o34 to 4. 3. Pto Qs 38 t6 : t3 tion, The stakes, amounting to £200, are to be 3- B to KR3 mate 
13% P to cat ao Pie Ke ts 4, Pto KB4 4 PtoKk, | awarded to the winner of the first seven games. Prostem XXXIV. 
i4. Q to QR4 14. x to The opening on the part of Black is not particularly ae We Brace: 
9 gad age 4 gg P ch well played. Cuess 1n GerMANY.—Mr. Zukertort, one of the Peet OB3 ». KttakesR () 
16. ; x | ’ 3 _ E 
5. Kt to KB3 5. Pto KB editors of the Neue Berliner Schachzeitung, during a | s 3 : 
17. P to KR5 h aS . porhog | 6. B to Q3 6. B to KKt2 recent visit to ge contested five games with Mr. J. 2, KttoKR3 2. Any move 
= Kru ke an = ye Kt 7. Castles » 7. Me takes P rn ga editor of the Let/ziger Dp ig of 3- Kt mates (2) 
4 é 8. QB takes 8. P to Q3 which Mr. Z. lost two, drew two, and scored one. a 
~ B takes KP 20. Kt takes R 
9g. Kt to Q4 9. Q to K2 1. Kt to QKt2 ch 
. R takes Kt zh = — 10. B to QKts ch 10. K to B2 BRooktyn versus New YorK.—On Friday, the 23d 2. K to K7 2. Any move 
22 R to KB 33° R ue Me h 11. Kt toQB3 11. P to QR3 { of April, the usual weekly consultation fartie between 3- R to K3 mate 
shegke RRB RG a | SEM I Ra 
i ; 13. Bto KKt4 13. RtoKB 
25. RtoQ 14. Kt to KBs 


The situation at this period of the game is suffi-| prettily played ; the mate given by Bishop at Rs, | Proptem XXXV. By Mr. C. A. Gilberg, Brook- Prostem XXXVI. By Mr. W. E. Tinney, Phila- 
ciently interesting to merit a diagram, which we accord- 
































should Pawn take Kt, is somewhat singular. lyn, L. I. delphia, Pa. 
ae aOR: 14. QtoQ BLACK BL pos 
NS 15. Kt to Q4 15. RtoK : cena 
5 eee ; 16. Kt to K6 16. Q to QB ales Y — as 
Vena} WE yy Y/ | YYy Y Wy, 
a mo) ee iy Eee a af a o 7y 7 
xp) % F * 419. QKt to Q4 19. Kt to KKts WY), r Win W), ye 
AD a . Sacrificing a Pawn for the purpose of bringing the ‘ap ‘A 4 a. 7% $77 “a V7 
Wy : Rooks to bear upon the adverse King, but the Black Y/ wre), a . 
Wa $7 pieces are so inextricably locked up that any attempt a Wy yy Y yy, Uy 
7 47% at —— : =" attack seems — ™ Y), lias WY ie tl, O yy Yl 
20. B takes Kt 20. P takes y | Wf} YY, EG y 
yy m yy iy 21. Q takes P 21. Kt to K4 mit | Vy yy 6 q 7 § 
ee mkekbs 2s. Rk Z Le | wa a we 
WU XT, UE) 23. Ktto KB3 23. Rto 4 Ay 4 YY Vy WY, YY 
BV Bs, ZY Y 24. KttoKR4 | 24. R takes Kt A 9 G | a, Wl at __ 
Wii) ome yey Necessary, to avoid still greater loss. Wy, i = YY7, Y/, YY 
ZbkAse 25. Q takes R 25. + to KR VE BO | “4 a Ua a | 
. wy” Hj ‘Wh es : Gp YY —_ YY 7// ey 
ia be ia ZOkekh | XECOR en es a. a. wi 
YW Wy Yy P to QB4 takés QP WY y | |W), WY 
a 1 ee | | oe | |e é 
7 Wa 287 § 7 ] a This hastens pe a but the oun was past redemp YY YW, V7 Y a | 7 U7 Wi 
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30. BP takes P 
31. R to QB3 
And Black resigns. 


30. P to QR4 





WHITE, 
25. Q takes Kt 


WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in four moves. 


WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 














Extraordinary Improvements in Artificial 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO.’S, AMERICAN 


Teeth. PROVIDENCE, R. I., A L T H AM A Ty Cc H E 
' From Watson's Weekly Art, Journal. STERLING SILVER WARE AND FINE ELECTRO-PLATED | ¥¥ VV Ss. 
Dr. M. Levett has always ranked among our first dentists, and den- WARE. po 
tistry owes much to his scientific researches ; but his new invention of y 





THIS COMPANY, having the most extensive and complete Silver- 
Suction Cellular Plate, combined with a reticulated gold web and base Ware Factory in the world, and employing the best talent in designing, 
» | modelling, and finishing, are, with the aid of ingenious and labor-saving 
is so light as hardly to be a weight in the hand, and is extremely elastic | | machinery, enabled to produce in large quantities, and at the lowest 
prices, goods beautiful in, design and unsurpassed in finish, the fineness of 


which they guarantee to be of sterling purity, U. S. Mint assay. 


Recommended by Railway Conductors, Engineers, and Expressmen, the 


for artificial teeth, comes nearer to perfection than any we have seen. most exacting class of watch-wearers, as superior toall others for strength, 


steadiness, accuracy, and durability. 
and strong. By a series of air-cells it is held immovable in the mouth, | 

For sale by all } alers. 
and is so small and compact that it does not interfere with speech or | r sale by all respectable dealers. 


A cer- 





taste. It is the lightest, most cleanly, and firmest denture that was ever 


tificate is issued with all articles in silver for the purpose of protecting 
d it. 


STEM-WINDING 


Waltham Watches. 


These watches represent the perfection of American industry. As 
they excel both in principle and finish, they will be guaranteed to run 
closer than any watch of foreign manufacture. An examination of our 





; «x ly we c 27 East Twentieth na ee N = 
etn inet, ” ii 7 purchasers from imitations of their designs. 
Street.—A dvertisement. 


They also continue to manufacture their well-known and unrivalled 
Nickel-Silver Electro-Plated Ware, which. will last twenty-five years with 
fair every-day usage. 





JUST ISSUED: 


Orders received from the trade only, but these goods may be obtained 
from responsible dealers everywhere. 


ate 


Sterling. 


The Publishers’ Trade List Directory for 1869 


contains catalogues of all the books published by nearly every 


blisher in thi ‘: large assortment is respectfully solicited. 
publisher in this country. 


a = aie Trade-Mark 


fe 
OSAMA Electro-Plate. HOWARD & CO., 


dcileniaiees and semnieniaitnie ms sciiiadined New York. 


AS A WORK OF REFERENCE FOR BOOKSELLERS AND Silver. 
BOOKBUYERS, its value is incalculable. 


‘ ing up orders ; indicates where to buy certain classes of books or 


It saves time in mak- 





THE CORHAM WARE 


MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 


stationery advantageously ; gives the prices, etc. 


LISTS OF JUVENILE AND RELIGIOUS BOOKS are in Sec- 


The 3 Plate Watches made by the American Watch Company of 
tion rst. 


Waltham, Mass., are by far the best watches made in the United States, 


ADAMS CHANDLER & CoO., 


20 John Street, New York. and unsurpassed for beauty, finish, or fine time-keeping qualities. 


BELLES-LETTRES, FICTION, etc., are in Section 2d. In 


this country the manufacture of these fine grade watches is not even at- 





e 
SCHOOL-BOOKS AND STATIONERY are in Section 3d. WE SEND our ILLUSTRATED Price List oF 


CORHAM STERLING SILVER WARE 
To any address on application. 


HOWARD & CO., 


Jewellers and Silversmiths, 


tempted except at Waltham. 
LAW, MEDICAL, AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS are in section 
4th. Cloth, $5. 


These Watches are now made to wind at the stem. For sale by watch 
dealers generally. 





Each section, in paper covers, sold separately at $1 each. WINES AND BRANDIES 
HOWARD CHALLEN, Publisher, 


1308 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


BROWN, WATKINS & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF STATIONERY, 
LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 


AND 


BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


42 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


FROM OUR 


619 Broadway, New York. 





LAKE AND MOUND VINEYARDS, 


The Liverpool & Lon- en 
don &F Globe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, $17,690,390 
“in the 
United States 2,000,000 


| 45 Willam St, 


B. D. Witson & Co., San Francisco, California. 
Row, A, L. CHAMBERLIN, New York. *. 


Tuomas H. Mor- 


Every property contained in our Wines and Brandies we press from 
Grapes grown on our own Vineyards. 





WILSON, MORROW & CHAMBERLIN, 








Fo. 


*,* Prompt attention paid to orders by Mail. 


45 Murray Street, New York. 
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The Round Table. FREEMAN & BURR, 


A Saturday Review of Politics, Literature, 
Society, and Art. 


#5 a Year, in advance; $4, Clergymen and Teachers; $3 for Six 
Months; Single Copies, 12 Cents. 





THE ROUND TABLE 


is acknowledged by the ablest judges, American and European, io be the S U IT S FO R A L L 0 C CAS | 0 N S, 


best journal of its class ever established in the United States, and it is 
undoubtedly the most successful. 


HOME AND FOREICN INTELLICENCE, 


PREPARED IN A €ONCISE YET COMPREHENSIVE Form. 





THE STAFF OF REVIEWERS 
HAS BEEN STRENGTHENED, 
And Constant Efforts will be made (particularly in special subjects) to 


have their work the best of its kind that can be produced. 





THE ROUND TABLE CHESS FEUILLETON 


Has been placed in charge of an eminent chess-player and writer. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTICES, 
Or A SEARCHING AND UNCONVENTIONAL CHARACTER, 


Will appear as Regularly as they may be Deserved. 





Clubs of Five will receive the Rounp TABLE for the year by remitting 
Twenty-two Dollars and a Half; and Clubs of Ten by remitting Forty 


Dollars. cases by 


CAUTION. 

In making remittances for subscriptions, always procure a draft on 
New York, ora Post-office Money Order, it possible. Where neither 
of these can be procured, send the money, Sut always in a REGISTERED 
detter. ‘The registration fee has been reduced to /i/teen cents, and the 
present registration system has been found by the postal authorities to be 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by mail. AdZ Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested to do so, 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 





THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 


Tue SouTHERN Review was established in January, 1867, with the 
view of providing a fitting organ for the thinking men of the country, and 
in the desire to furnish for the South a literary periodical of the highest 
class; both which the editors conceived to be needed at the ume. 

Our success thus far convinces us that we have met a real want; and 
affords us the additional gratification of believing that we have met it in a 
satisfactory manner. But we desire, if possible, to reach a larger circle 
of readers and especially the conservative portion of the North; believing 
that, while the literary and critical matter of THe Review is well worthy 
their attention, the broad and philosophical conservatism of our political 
articles will have their cordial approbation, 

Tue SouTHERN Review is published quarterly on the first days of 
January, April, July, and October. Each number contains 250 large 
octavo pages, handsomely printed on heavy paper. The subscription 
price is Five Dollars per annum. 

Contributions are invited from all sections of the country, 
ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, 
WM. HAND BROWNE, 
Editors and Proprietors. 


6 Sr. Paut Street, Baltimore 








A. A. CONSTANTINE’S 


PERSIAN HEALING OR PINE TAR SOAP. Each cake is 

stamped “A, A. Constantine’s Persian Healing or Pine Tar Soap. 
Patented March 12th, 1867.” No other is genuine. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

FOR THE TOILET, BATH, AND NURSERY this Soap has no 

equal. It preserves the complexion fair, removes all dandruff, keeps 

the hair soft and silky, and prevents it from falling off, andis “ the 

best Hair Renovator in use.” 

IT CURES chapped hands, pimples, salt rheum, frosted feet, burns, 

all diseases of the scalp and skin, catarrh of the head, and is a 


GOOD SHAVING SOAP. 
THIS SOAP, as it justly deserves, has already won the praise and 


esteem of very many of our first families in this city and throughout 


the country. 


IT IS USED extensively by our best physicians. Wherever used it 
has become a household necessity. We advise all to try it. For 


sale by all Dealers. Agents wanted. Call or address 


A. A. CONSTANTINE & CO., 


BOYS’ SUITS FOR ALL AGES, 


ONE PRICE TO ALL. 


ings, etc.—is of unparalleled extent and variety, Orders for Garments 


to measure executed within a few hours. 


direct from us, with entire satisfaction. Perfect fitting guaranteed ia all 


CLOTHIERS, 


ALWAYS HAVE IN STOCK, READY FOR 
IMMEDIATE WEAR, 


Overcoats for all Seasons, 


FURNISHING GOODS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Our Stock of Goods in the piece—Cloths, Cassimeres, Coatings, Vest- 


*,* Gentlemen in all parts of the country are ordering their Clothing 


Our New Rules for Self-Measurement. 


Rules for Measurement, Price-List, and Samples of Goods mailed free 


on application. 


FREEMAN & BURR’S Warehouses, 
124 and 126 Fulton Street, New York. 


VAN NOSTRAND’S 


ECLECTIC ENGINEERING MAGAZINE. 


SELECTED FROM THE Home AND FoREIGN 





ENCINEERINCGC SERIALS. 


ConDUCTED BY 
ALEXANDER L. HOLLEY, 


Engineer Bessemer Steel-Works. 


No. 5, for May, Now Ready. 
CONTENTS: 


Permanent Way—The Late Ordnance Committee—Strength of Screw 
Shafts—Rolling-Mill Gearing—Fairlie’s Locomotive Car—Independent 
Tubular Boilers—Technical Education in France—Preserving Timber 
—How Stereotype Plates are made—Communication between England 
and France—The Indicator—The Centrifugal Force of Betts—Explosive 
Compounds for Projectiles—Undulating and Level Railways—Working 
Heavy Gradients—Submarine Engineering—Light Railway Rolling 
Stock—Steel-headed Rails—The History of Gun-cotton—French Naval 
Engines—A Narrow-Gauge Railway—The Society of Engineers and 
Associates—Locomotives for Heavy Grades—Effect of Phosphorus in 
Iron and Steel—Does Iron in Bridges Deteriorate?—American Locomo- 
tivesand Rolling Stock—History of Decarburizing Iron—Bridge Con- 
struction—The “ Round Oak” Coal and Iron Works—Hydrogen as an 
Illuminating Gas—Improvement in Puddling—Iron and Steel Notes—Ord- 
nance and Naval Notes—New Books—Railway Notes—Miscellaneous. 
Published monthly at $5 per annum ; single numbers at 50 cents. 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 
23 Murray Street, and 27 Warren Street, New York. 


stamps. 





A COMPANION TO CATES AJAR. 


THE GATES WIDE OPEN. 


BY GEORGE WOOD, 


Author of Peter Schlemihl in America, Modern Pilgrims, etc., etc. 


12mo, cloth, $1 50. 





READY MAY 10. 


—_ 


*,* Copies of our new Catalogue of American and Foreign Scientific 
Books, 56 pp. 8vo, sent to any address on receipt of six cents in postage 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 


WINNERS OF THE PARIS EXPOSITION MEDAL 
AND 


SEVENTY-FIVE OTHER FIRST PRIZES. 
The Acknowledged Standard of Excellence in their 


Department. 


Four-octave single-reed Organ, in walnut case, for. ° e 
Five-octave double-reed Organ, with five stops, tremulant and carved 

walnut case, for ee a ea ae ae ee ee 
Five-octave double-reed Cabinet Organ, with five stops, and the 
Mason & Hamlin Improved Vox Humana stop, in elegant panelled 
and carved walnut case—the best instrument of its class that can 
made--for . . - + + © 2 «© » © 2 «© » $370 
Other styles at proportionate prices. One price to all, fixed and in- 


125 


variable. 


New Descriptive and Illustrated Circulars just issued. Sent free to 
any applicant. : 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


154 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 596 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





NEW PATENT PIANOS. 
RAVEN & BACON 


(EsTABLISHED 1829), 


WAREROOMS 644 AND 646 BRoADWay, NEw YorK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COM- 
BINATION SOUNDING-BOARDS, 


PATENTED AUGUST 14, 1866. 


This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, is of the greatest 
advantage to the tone of the instrument, as it affects the sounding-board, 
the very soul of the piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone greatly 
superior in quality and power to that of the ordinary piano. The sound- 
ing-board, released from its connection with the piano-case, and resting 
upon under sounding-boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such 
connection, and its vibratory quality increased. 

Our pianos are first-class in every respect, and purchasers will have 
not only our own guarantee as to their quality, but also the guarantee of 
the reputation of the instrument, obtained from the experience of our 
patrons who have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as parties proposing to purchase new 
pianos, are invited to call and examine our assortment. 





JUST ISSUED: 


UNFORGIVEN. 
A NOVEL BY BERRIEDALE. 


This is one of the most interesting novels of the day, and one which 
is destined to create a decided sensation in literary circles. 


12mo, bound in English muslin, bevelled boards, 425 pages, $1.75. 


ALSO, NOW READY, FIFTH EDITION OF 
CAMORS. 


From the French of Octave Feuillet, author of A Romance of a Poor 
Young Man. 


388 pages, $1 75. y 
Sent on receipt of price. 


GEORCE S. WILCOX, Publisher, 
37 Mercer Street, New York. 





| THE STECK PIANOS, 


GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT, 


are remarkable for evenness and élasticity of touch, fine and singing 
quality of tone, great power and durability of construction, as well as neat- 
ness of style and beauty of finish. They are acknowledged by-all artists 
as unsurpassed. 

Purchasers will find it to their advantage to call and examine these 
Pianos at the Warerooms, 


* STECK’S HALL, 


141 Eighth Street, between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


Trains leave Depot foot of Chambers Street, Pavonia Ferry, as follows : 
8 A.M. Day Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, Dunkirk, Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, and all points West and South. e 

8.30 A.M. Way Train, Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Stations. 

10 A.M. Express Mail, for Buffalo, Dunkirk, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and all points West and South. 

3-30 P.M. Way Train, for Middl n and inter Stations. 

4.30 P.M. Way Express, stopping only at Sterling Junction, ‘l'urner’s, 
and Stations west of Turner’s (except Oxford), to Newburgh, War- 
wick, Montgomery, Unionville, and Port Jervis. 

5 P.M. Way Train, for Suffern and intermediate Stations. 
6 P.M. Way Train, for Suffern and intermediate Stations. 

6.30 P.M. Night Express, Daily, for all points West and South. By 
this Train Sleeping Coaches will run through to Buffalo, Rochester, 
Cleveland, and Cincinnati without change, 

8 P.M. Emigrant Train, Daily, for the West. 
Also Way ‘I'rains for Rutherford Park, Passaic, and Paterson at 6.45 
and 9.15 A.M., 12 M., and 1.45, 4, 6.45 and 11 P.M. On Wednesday 
nights a ‘Theatre Train at 12 PM. for Suffern and intermediate stations. 











Senpay Trains—8.30 A.M. Way Train for Otisvi!le—r.45 P.M. for 
Paterson—6.30 P.M. Night Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, Dunkirk, 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, and all points West and South—8 P.M. Emigrant 
and Way ‘Train—11 P.M. for omen and Port Jervis. 

Express Trains, accompanied by new and improved Day and Night 
Coaches, run through to Buffalo, “Rochester, Dunkirk, Cleveland, and 
Cincinnati without change, and in direct connection with all Southern and 
Western Lines. A 

Tickets can be obtained, and orders for the checking and transfer of 
Baggage may be left at the company’s office—z41, 987 (corner ‘I'wenty- 
third Street), and 233 Broadway, Depot foot of Chambers Street, New 





LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 








43 Ann Street, New York City. 


BOSTON. . 


York ; also at Long Dock Deut, Jersey City. 
{ H. RIDDLE, General Superintendent. 
WM. R. BARR, General Passenger Agent. 
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